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Scott Loring Sanders 


HOUSE FOR SALE BY OWNER 


craigslist 
CL>new river valley>housing>real estate 
October 8 


House for Sale by Owner—3br, 1% bath, charming ranch circa 1948, 
bathrooms renovated 2011, including ripping out rotten boards dam- 
aged by termites. No worries, exterminator used Ultra Package. Drilled 
through concrete + flagstone, injected powerful chemicals around home’s 
perimeter. No termites for next 99 years—guaranteed. Okay, so there’s 
that. And roof leaks in a few spots, though a gulley-washer needed for that 
to happen. There’s the hole in LR which I still haven’t patched where a rat 
chewed through the wall while wife watched Survivor on couch. (3/4 inch 
plywood—serious walls + indication of construction quality. They don’t 
make ‘em like this anymore.) Turns out, besides rats sneaking up from 
their digs in the basement (partially finished, propane fireplace, bar w/ 
Formica countertop), a family of them lived in the refrigerator. No, not in 
refrigerator proper (that’s disgusting) but in back next to motor + insula- 
tion. After inspection of rear of fridge, found piles of moldy dog kibble as 
well as acorns. Not to mention feces. Lord God, the feces. (FYI, new re- 
frigerator installed September 2013. Sweet one too. French doors, Kitche- 
nAid, stainless steel, no rats!) Massive Victor traps + serious poison (think 
bright blue Lego blocks scattered about) took care of rat problem. No 
more Norwegian rats in this stylish home, no sireee Bob. Wiped out those 
bastards, including big son-of-a-bitch (two footer, nose to tail) found on 
basement floor while tending the woodstove one morning. (Hell, while 
I’m at it, basement floods sometimes, yet here’s the cool thing: water goes 
away on its own. No idea why/how but it’s one of those, “If it ain't broke 
don’t fix it” situations.) Anyway, used box from wife’s Diet Coke twelve- 
pack to scoop up dead, poison-filled rat. Except, and here's the real doozy, 
rat wasn’t actually dead. Started writhing + wriggling in my hands. Felt 
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movements through paperboard. Freaked me the fuck out, I'll tell you, so 
rat was popped straight into hot woodstove and iron door slammed tight. 
(PapaBear woodstove included, alternate heat/cooking source during ice 
storms + power outages.) High-pitched screeching didn’t last long, hon- 
estly, though a bit disconcerting. And before you animal rights/PETA 
people start judging, it was a rat, okay? In the house, okay? Squirming like 
an eel, w/ only a thin piece of cardboard separating my human flesh from 
its teeth which, do I need to remind you, had gnawed through 3/4” ply- 
wood? Like goddamned beavers, those rats. Poison was killing him slowly 
anyway, so fire only expedited inevitable. No more vermin, no termites, 
no pests. Major purchase point if you ask me. Give a call + let’s talk. 


CL>new river valley>housing>real estate 
October 19 


House for Sale by Owner —3br, 1% bath, unique ranch-style home. 
Central air/heat pump installed 2013. Quiet, middleclass neighborhood. 
Well, usually it’s quiet. There was the incident at the little old lady’s house 
up the road. In her mid-eighties, lived alone except for two female care- 
givers. First disturbance came when my son was at park next door (ren- 
ovated 2012, jungle gym w/slides galore, bball court, major perk if you 
have children). He witnessed a distressed boyfriend storm from house, 
yelling at caregiver. “You're going to hell, Tara” or something similar. 
Around same timeframe, I noticed occasional odd smell when sitting on 
deck (rebuilt + stained 2009) drinking coffee. Didn't think much of it. 
There's a detail shop close by, so figured just odor from chemicals slapped 
on some hotrod. Boy, was I wrong. One day I’m pulling out of driveway 
(on blind curve btw, so use caution) and see cop cars swarming old lady’s 
place. Turns out, the two caregivers had built meth lab in basement. You 
heard right, a meth lab. WTF? you say. Yeah, no kidding. Yellow police 
tape surrounded the place for weeks. But here’s the good news. Caregivers 
were thrown in jail. Little old lady placed in retirement home, appar- 
ently none the wiser thank God. New (seemingly respectable) couple has 


moved in. Seriously, don’t let this deter you. Charming neighborhood. 
Drop me a line. Great price, great house. 


CL>new river valley>housing>real estate 
November 4 


House for Sale by Owner (price reduced)—3br, 1% bath, renovated 
kitchen August 2013, fenced-in backyard, perfect for pets, safe neigh- 
borhood. Well, pretty safe. Things do happen occasionally, right? Even 
the best orchard has a few bad apples. One such apple lived in duplex 
next door. Notice past tense please: lived not lives. So it’s all good now. 
(Full disclosure: duplex is for those on public assistance. Woman + two 
sons in one half of duplex are super nice. Practically raised those boys. 
Taught them how to shoot free throws, gave scrap wood for forts, things 
like that. Even secretly bought a used Wii, packed it in a box, had my son 
sneak over on a snowy Christmas Eve, place on front porch. Like /¢s a 
Wonderful Life or something. Well, maybe not the best example—damn 
dark movie for a Christmas flick. Anyway, next day younger boy came 
over, thrilled, wanting to borrow our games. Said maybe there really is a 
Santa Claus. I shared quick glance w/ my son. Immensely satisfying, one 
of many reasons such a great neighborhood.) Sorry for digression, back 
to the bad apple. Other half of duplex has seen fair share of transients/ 
undesirables. Bit of a revolving door, you might say. No real problems, 
though, until the day I came home to find (surprise, surprise) cops up/ 
down street, along w/ WDBJ7 news van. Cops tried serving warrant on 
the guy—thirty-something, living w/mama—guy opened door, started 
blasting, hitting cop before being shot himself. Luckily no one killed/se- 
riously injured. Also luckily, no stray bullets hit my windows (new storm 
windows 2006—high-end, double paned, Energy Star approved). Here's 
more good news: the dude's in prison for the next forty years, so no wor- 
ries about him returning to scene of crime. Nice new family living there 
now. Single mother w/ two little girls + simply adorable eighty pound pit 
bull. Things are looking up. Send email, let's make a deal. 


CL>new river valley>housing>real estate 


' November 15 


House for Sale by Owner (dramatically reduced) —3br, 142 bath, short 
drive to Virginia Tech, 94 acre lot w/ trees + privacy, neighbors who keep 
to themselves. Most do anyway. There is Norma. Personally not my cup 
of tea, but if you like tattered American flags in the front yard, along with 
assorted bird baths, concrete lawn ornaments, fluorescent bug zappers, 
and some sort of plastic amphibian in the bushes that has a nighttime 
motion sensor and therefore sings “Jeremiah Was a Bullfrog” every ten 
minutes in the summer while you have your windows open, then Norma 
might just be the perfect neighbor for you. Remember being a kid and 
there was that house w/ the old couple who'd go apeshit if you walked on 
their grass? Or, God forbid, your Wiffle ball went over their fence after 
your friend Byron had some epiphany and suddenly fancied himself a 
switch-hitter and started batting lefty? That’s Norma. Mid-seventies, two 
times a widow. She knocked on my door one day, demanding $75. When 
I asked why, she said $40 was for scratches on her truck bumper, which, 
according to her, my escaped dog (Kafka, Black Lab, God rest his soul) 
caused after chewing on it. After I mentioned that Kafka had never once 
chewed on any of my bumpers, not once not ever, she said it happened 
b/c Kafka was trying to get her cat hiding beneath the truck. 

“How exactly does chewing on a bumper aid in catching a cat?” 
I inquired. W/O reply she handed over an estimate sheet from a local 
body shop. After a quick perusal, I asked, “You said $75. What’s the 
other $35 for?” 


“For my dead azaleas,” she said. “When your dog wanders over, he 
always pees on them.” 


“We're in the worst drought in forty years, Norma. You think my dog 
killed your bushes?” 
“Yes,” 


Which leads to yet another bonus of house. Location, location, location. 


Certain amenities come w/ working at/living near a college. Example: I 
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called the university's horticulture extension agent, explained Norma’s 
claims about Kafka’s volatile piss. He stated if Kafka urinated five gallons 
on Normass bushes every day for a year that might kill them, however b/c 
of ongoing drought any urine Kafka produced only helped the azaleas, 
not hurt them. So I gave Norma forty bucks for the bumper to wipe my 
hands clean of the crazy woman. A “good fences makes good neighbors” 
approach, yet over the years I’ve cleaned out her gutters/shoveled her 
driveway w/o being asked. She’s alone, her adult son committed suicide, 
and what can I say, I’m a softie. Maybe you'll look in on her every once 
in a while, won't you, just to make sure she’s okay? At any rate, give me a 
call. Don't know what the hell people are waiting on. 


CL>new river valley>housing>real estate 
November 19 


House for Sale by Owner (priced to sell)—3br, 1% bath, cozy family 
home, landscaping overhaul 2012, driveway resurfaced 2009, large win- 
dows offer abundant sunshine/panoramic views, especially from massive 
LR picture window (all windows replaced 2006, bullet-hole free, see pre- 
vious post). Windows are wonderful way to see goings on of neighbor- 
hood. Example: two days ago I’m sitting on couch when I hear distraught 
screams. “You fucking asshole. I hate you. I fucking hate you.” I decided 
that was worth getting up for. Cattycorner is Travis's house. Twenty-ish 
young man, bearded, overweight, something of a wannabe Harley dude. 
Known him since he was a kid when he'd come over to play w/ my son in 
rat infested basement (see previous post, no longer infested). Always felt 
sorry for him b/c his mother was never around +/or when she was around 
always had a different boyfriend. Regardless, Travis now lived alone. On 
this particular morning it wasn’t Travis but some other twenty-something 
doing the yelling, standing in driveway, ranting, and I watched (somewhat 
amused I must admit) as he paced by Travis’s car: beat-up old thing of 
some make/model I’m not familiar w/. Distressed guy raised his arm, hand 
grasping something, and came down full force on the windshield. Three 
times. Smash, smash, smash. Then tossed whatever it was, hammer maybe? 


into adjoining neighbor's yard + walked quickly down the road. I ran from 
small window to picture window to continue observations. Only then did 
Travis come out, talking on his cell. Youd figure cops, right? Wrong. Cops 
never showed. Don’t know if it was romance gone south (never pegged 
Travis as gay, but who knows?) or maybe a bad drug deal, but whatever, he 
sure didn’t call the police. Regardless, point is this: now-deeply-discounted- 
home offers 360 degree views. Buyer’s market, motivated seller. Great in- 
vestment opportunity. Wait too long, this baby’ll be gonzo. 


CL>new river valley>housing>real estate 
December 9 


House for Sale by Owner (absolute rock-bottom price)—3br, 1% bath. 
Revived downtown only three-minute walk. Farmer’s market on Thurs- 
days. Spacious, comfortable home in thriving neighborhood on rebound. 
Speaking of which, you + your children need not worry about neighbor, 
Michael, who last Wednesday was arrested. I’d just gotten home when 
Norma yelled for me (yes, truck bumper lady—please see earlier post). 
“Scott, come here,” she said, beckoning from her doorway. This was odd, 
this never happened, Norma and I didn’t talk. After I crossed the street, 
she half-whispered, “What happened at Michael’s today?” I had no idea 
what she was talking about, but I must back up for a second. Michael’s a 
bit of an odd duck. Mid-forties, skinny, balding, walks slightly hunched. 
Might say scarecrow-ish. Works as bagger at grocery store (Kroger, btw, 
only a half mile away. Bonus). 

Norma continued, “Police cars were all over the place this morn- 


ing. Cops dressed in full armor, guns drawn, two of them holding a 
battering ram.” 


“A battering ram?” 

“Yes. You think it’s drugs?” 

“Norma, I have no idea.” 

“You know, he was arrested a few months back.” 

“Arrested?” I said. “Michael?” Clearly I hadn’t been paying as much 
attention to the neighborhood as I’d thought. “For what?” 
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“Sex with children.” 

“What? In our nice little neighborhood?” I said, blown away though 
I had to take pause and consider the source. After all, this was the woman 
who accused my dog of assaulting her bumper. The woman who once 
sold my five-year-old son a plastic juicer at her garage sale (piece of junk 
worth less than a dime) for five dollars. He wanted something for his 
mom for Mother’s Day, sweet + wholesome gesture, but old bat charged 
five stinking bucks. He used his saved Tooth Fairy /Christmas /birthday 
money, but that’s not the point right now. 

“Mmmhmm,” she said. “You think it’s computer sex or something? 
How can we find out? They took him away in cuffs.” 

“Norma, I have no idea. I’ll let you know if I hear anything.” 


That was one week ago. Since then I've scoured the internet looking for 
info. Found nada til today. Norma wasn't too far off actually. Possession + 
distribution of child pornography. Also small indoor marijuana growing 
operation. Hmm, Michael, who knew? Have you ever seen interviews 
w/ neighbors of serial killers who are in utter shock and say they never 
saw it coming? “He was a nice guy, quiet, kept to himself.” Yeah, well, I 
saw this one coming a mile away. Michael’s a weird son-of-a-bitch. Not 
shocked at all. But again, he’s locked up now. So what great news for you, 
prospective buyer, knowing that a pedophile’s been eradicated from the 
neighborhood. Thanks to him, I’m lowering price to well-below current 
market value. My misfortune=your gain. Bad news for me=good news 


for you. 
CL>new river valley>housing>real estate 
December 16 


House No Longer for Sale (please stop emailing snarky comments)— 
Nearly Christmas, fed up. Michael incident (see previous post) destroyed 
property values. Don’t know what’s wrong w/ you people: couldn't find 
a better deal if the house smacked you in the face. I’ve been honest + 
forthright. Would you rather if I sugarcoated it? Lied? Regardless, house 
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is off market, so please stop bombarding me w/ snide remarks. Espe- 
cially you, JMV12444355. Up yours buddy. How original: “The whole 
neighborhood should be firebombed, like they did in Philly that time.” 
That’s funny. Know what, JMV12444355? You have no soul. I bet you 
were adopted. I simply wanted to sell my house. No, check that. Not my 
house, my home. I raised my son here, several dogs, two buried under 
the pines near the wisteria vine which covers the handmade gazebo. 
Absolutely gorgeous in spring. The closet door in the extra bedroom 
chronicles my son’s growth, where my wife measured him each year, ever 
since he was five. His marks are alongside those of the children raised 
in the house prior, dating back to 1970s, including progression of their 
son who sadly committed suicide (not inside house, far as I’m aware). So 
the home has seen happiness/sadness. It’s known anguish + pain, all the 
while sitting stoically on the hill as hardwood floors absorbed the tears, 
it keeping the owners safe + warm + comfortable as best it could. There's 
the monster oak in the backyard watching over the home, where twice I 
almost died falling from its branches while building my son’s treehouse. 
Oh, what that tree has seen. Even more than the house, I bet. Maybe it 
observed Indians (okay, Native Americans) resting under its shade in the 
now fenced-in backyard. There’s a garden + compost pile, also a straw- 
berry patch, asparagus plants. The recycling of life, each + every year. 
The covering of lettuce + peas w/ tarps when late mountain frosts invade 
each spring. Do I trust just anyone to mulch my blueberry bushes every 
autumn? To tenderly care for my babies? Hardly. My home shouldn't be 
hocked on craigslist just to avoid an agent’s 6%. The neighborhood has 
quirks, yes, but I love it and I’m not leaving. No damn way you'll get me 


out of here anytime soon. Well, unless the price is right. Drop mea line, 
let’s talk. 


CL>new river valley>housing>real estate 
July 15 


House for Sale by Owner—URGENT—RELISTED—3br, 1% bath. 


Man, life can throw some curveballs, can’t it? Writing this post from 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts. Wife just landed job at Harvard! Freaking 
Harvard, can you believe it? My little rockstar from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, going to the hollowed halls of Harvard. From Christians- 
burg to Cambridge. From the poison ivy to the Ivy League! (I’m being 
told it’s “hallowed” halls... my bad.) Outrageous rent up here. 700 sq. 
ft. apartment. One month rent = three mortgage payments back home. 
Needless to say, house priced to sell. During month before move, I gut- 
ted entire basement (June, 2015). Fixed flooding problem (see previous 
post) which involved heavy duty machinery including badass concrete 
saw that will rip through anything. Spread mortar outside, sealing gaping 
crack between foundation + patio. Ripped out water/termite-damaged 
wall. You should’ve seen bonfire I built w/ that discarded paneling in 
the outdoor fireplace (how did I not mention this before?—giant stone 
fireplace, complete w/grill and spit). Basement masonry block painted 
w/10 gallons of DryLock. Goopy, thick shit, let me tell you. Arms sore 
as hell. Tore out (asbestos) floor tile. Used questionable/sketchy/probably 
illegal disposal methods. Contemplated the word “mesothelioma” and all 
its potential hazards far more often than I would’ve liked. Good news for 
you, floor no longer a possible cancer causer. Hung drywall on ceiling, 
primed/painted it, mounted fluorescent lights. Place looks amazing. On 
night before move, wife absolutely insisted I remove closet door (which 
chronicled son’s height—see previous post) b/c she wanted to take it w/ 
us to Boston. 
“But then the closet won't have a door,” I said. 


‘<9 


I...dont... care,” she said. 


I popped hinges, set heavy son-of-a-bitch on floor, started reading what 
wife had documented over past sixteen years. Earliest entry was of previ- 
ous owner's child: Christopher 3’9” 4/9/73 Syrs 11 months. Earliest mark 
for my son: Mason 8/8/99 5yrs 10 months 3°10”. One of the final entries 
read as follows: Mason 8/22/12 (night before leaving for college) 6'4". I 
must admit, got a little teary eyed. Next day, loaded door on U-Haul. 
Carefully. Plan: make table out of it, preserving measurements with shel- 
lac/veneer/or something. The wife, as usual, made right call. Unbeknown 
to wife + son, shortly before saying good-bye to beloved house, I entered 
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that door-less closet + wrote a note w/Sharpie on back-facing wall, high 
up in corner. Who knows if new owners will ever find it. But it might be 
a cool hidden treasure for someone to discover one day. 


It read: 
We loved this home from 5/98~7/13/2015. 
We hope you do too! 


-The Sanders- 
Scott, Jocey + Mason 
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James M. Chesbro 


TRAINS 


Our trips to the city were powered by a current of danger, of our vulnera- 
bility to the electricity that throbbed invisibly in the tracks, of the need 
to walk in haste to avoid strange men yelling at you. Walking behind my 
father in Philadelphia was like sitting in the train car during those mo- 
ments when you go underground before the lights come on. He carried 
me on his heels for a ride through streets I didn’t know. I watched his 
torso shift and his arms swing in front of me. He was my father, and I 
followed him. 

Wherever my father brought me in the city was a secondary excite- 
ment compared to the journey there. While we waited on the platform, 
Dad checked his watch and talked about the voltage on the tracks below. 
He intended to frighten me away from the painted yellow edge and it 
worked. I grew up in my mother’s hometown, five miles from Camden, 
my father’s home city. While riding on the Speedline, we watched Camden 
County whiz by in square backyards. Victorian homes and well-kept prop- 
erties gave way to faded black tar rooftops of row homes, abandoned build- 
ings, sidewalks, and parked car after parked car. Our shoulders bumped 
and our spines adjusted to the jostling passenger car. When we went under- 
ground in Camden, the inside lights came on. The Delaware River moved 
in a swift current below us as we outpaced cars on the Benjamin Franklin 
Bridge. We went underground again. “Eighth and Walnut next stop. Next 
stop Eighth and Walnut,” said the conductor. 

The urgency with which my father walked to nowhere in particular 
only added to the drama of leaving my safe little town. When I say that he 
walked fast, I mean that in order for me to keep up every ten feet or so I'd 
break into a trot for a few strides. We went to Reading Terminal to eat. We 
went to the Expo Center for the boat and car shows. We walked around the 
Gallery. Each time we passed Florsheim’s, he reminded me that he worked 
there. Perhaps he was proud to be a working member of the city he loved. 
What did he want me to think about when he pointed out the store? 

I think my father viewed each trip as an adventure in teaching me 
how to conduct myself outside the borders of my sheltered life. Walking 
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fast was one of his ways of overdramatizing potential danger. One bright 
day in Center City stands out. I was looking at the back of my father’s 
khaki pant legs when a man started yelling at him. 

“Hey, you know what time it is?” I looked over my shoulder to iden- 
tify the person whose voice bellowed at us. 

“C’mon,” my father said. “Keep walking.” 

The man’s voice was deep and desperate. The words overlapped in 
a gargled slur. The man shouted again, his voice rising over afternoon 
traffic braking and honking at the intersection. 

“Hey! The time. What time's it?” 

We walked toward a group of people waiting to cross the street. A red 
light flashed Dont Walk. The man asked again. My father yelled “four- 
thirty” over his shoulder and turned the corner. 

“That’s their trick,” my father said. “They get you to stop. Look at 
your watch. And that’s when they do what they want to you.” 

After my father died, I hated Christmas. When I married, five years 
later, I told myself to buck up and find some joy in going to a tree farm and 
standing the evergreen in a corner of the living room of the home I shared 
with Lynne. But I couldn't bring myself to celebrate. Bing Crosby's voice 
filled in our silence, “offering a simple prayer for kids one to ninety-two.” 
Lynne hooked ornaments on the branches. She adjusted the golden ribbon 
on the tree, stepped back, and returned to the ladder. 

“How does it look? she asked. Her delight was audible. Each letter of 
the word /ook rose in pitch. 

“Looks good,” I said, in a flat tone. Looks good contained one more 
syllable than the apathetic fine, or the sure I’ve learned to avoid. In the 
short time we've been married, Lynne has correctly decoded fine and sure 
as pleasantries that mean one of two things: a) I’m indifferent to a matter 
she cares about, or b) I don’t like something but would rather not admit 
it. The problem with these responses, which may be why they continue 
to slip out, is that I think I’m being amicable by using them but they jar 
Lynne. It might feel like I’m dismissing her attempt to hear my opinion, 
or involve me in making a decision. “Looks good” actually worked when 
we were newlyweds. She decorated, and left me out of it. My project? 


Building a monument to my deceased father with his half-century-old 
trains on the mantel. Merry Christmas. 

I placed the old black engine, four cars, and a caboose on the white 
wood. They were stationed on two sections of metal tracks. A rail- 
road-crossing sign, red metal bench, two white signs, and a hand truck 
filled in the gaps around the garland and pine cones above the empty 
fireplace. The white lights highlighted the dull, nicked metal of the train. 
Prongs of tarnished steel pointed through green pine on either end of the 
mantel. 

The last time I talked about trains with my father was our last Christ- 
mas together. Our plates, stained by blueberry pancakes and egg yolk, 
lay forgotten in the kitchen sink that morning. We stood in the living 
room, and I heard the slow drip of the faucet. My sister sat on a red plaid 
couch, reading a glossy paperback book about photography. Over her 
shoulder, a stuffed Philadelphia Eagles pennant rested against the beige 
wall. An astute fan might have traced the Kelly green helmet and gray 
two-bar facemask to the early eighties. I had given it to him in 1984. I 
was in first grade. 

My father stirred his black coffee counterclockwise. The teaspoon 
clinked around the sides of his cup at a faster pace than the trains. He 
freed the spoon and drummed the rim three times, resting it on my 
grandfather's smoking stand. I don’t understand why he kept that wooden 
legged tower, since emphysema had killed my grandfather, six weeks be- 
fore I was born. It would make sense only if he associated the smoking 
stand with his father and not the habit that led to his death. Anytime my 
father caught a whiff of secondhand pipe smoke, he inhaled deeply and 
said, “God, that makes me think of my father.” Even as a boy, I sensed he 
was under the influence of something powerful. As he exhaled, he looked 
away. He was somewhere else, distant and removed. 

We both stared at the turning wheels and the oscillating axles. We 
didn’t say much. Glasses framed his vision. He narrowed his eyes. Steam 
from his coffee rose around his cheeks. I didn’t want to disengage the 
gears of his imagination. He placed his cup on the smoking stand and 
gave the tired engine a gentle push with his fingertips. He tilted his head 


so that it was more in line with the wheels and the tracks. We spoke as if 
we were in church. 

“Sometimes you just have to give it a push,” he said. 

“They still go, don’t they?” 

“Still go.” 

“How old are they, Dad?” 

“About fifty years old. Engine’s just a little tired.” 

What visions appeared for him on the window seat where his Marx 
electric steam engine circled the small artificial tree? He had woken up 
alone on Christmas morning. My sister and I came over a few hours 
later. He tilted his head to his right shoulder like a boy, like the son he re- 
mained, even at sixty years old, standing over a cotton-balled landscape. 
Maybe the black metal coal cars with New York Central written on the 
side had a delivery for him. Maybe he smelled a pipe. 


I fed James his bottle, and burped him in the glider. I bounced him to 
sleep with his head cradled in my palm, his sleeping face slack and expres- 
sionless, as I paced in front of his crib. During those newborn months, I 
noticed the red train resting on the white shelf as if it were in a station. I 
came to think of the toy as a promise, an object of hope for the days when 
James might sleep through the night. I thought of the toy as a prom- 
ise of interaction with a newborn who did little more than nurse, soil 
his diaper, and sleep. The train belongs to a wooden railway collection 
Thomas and Friends. Like the others, this train has a name. This train 
has the same name as my son, my father, and me. I didn’t know that the 
red steam train magnetically coupled to a coal car would pull me back 
in time. I didn’t know that when James held that train in his hand and 
watched the wheels turn that we were departing together, on a journey 
back to my father. 

Thomas and his wild-eyed friends came to life when we watched 
the eight-to-ten minute shows on TV. Before bed, James sat on my lap 
in the La-Z-Boy. He hummed engine sounds. He clapped to the theme 
song “Hop on Board.” He squatted and jumped and jumped and forced 
me to cover my own tender engine. George Carlin narrates these sto- 
ries, whose conflict usually derives from a misunderstanding between the 
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train characters. Carlin alters his voice for the dialogue of each train, but 
a similar crotchety kind of tone you might expect from Carlin puffs from 
the funnel of each engine. Their eyes move in zany circles to show dis- 
belief or shift to one side to direct the dialogue to a particular train. The 
trains release steam. They shunt the disobedient Troublesome Trucks. 
They crash into powdered sugar in winter scenes. The shows we watch 
now are animated and are narrated by a new voice. 

I gave James the red train to hold in his hand, whenever we stood 
outside and waved good-bye to Nimi, James yelled, “Bye, Nimi!” But he 
never watched her, staring instead at the rims of her tires. He stared and 
waved and yelled. And as the rims began to rotate, he increased the pace 
at which he waved, until he saw Nimi’s bumper. James’s obsession with 
the red train brought him to a fascination with the movement of turn- 
ing wheels. When I gave James his red train, he flicked the black wheels 
with his finger and watched them spin. Then he placed the train on the 
hardwood floor, rested his head on his arm as he lay down, and moved 
the train back and forth. 


I stood before a wall of Thomas and Friends merchandise at the toy store. 
I gazed at individual trains, packages of tracks, bridges, windmills, tun- 
nels, and numerous sets. I found a starter set and ignored the advice— 
Ages Three and Up—stamped on the blue box. ‘The cash register rang up 
the purchase, which included the grass paper and glue I needed to make 
him a train table. The cash drawer of the register sprang open, clinking 
like bells of arrival. 

At home Lynne and I made a figure eight with the tracks. We placed 
them on the train table I had made which was fashioned from a coffee 
table and a thick board of plywood. I glued grass paper to the plywood 
and gray pipe insulation to the edges (I saw later on that these were aes- 
thetically pleasing ideas, but ultimately, impractical. Green flecks rubbed 
off onto James's two-year-old hands and sleeves, and one day he ripped 
the gray foam border off the table). One blue battery-powered Thomas 
train traveled up and over the plastic gray brick and along the tracks. ‘The 
wheels grinded on the intricate railroad ties and intersecting grooves of 
the wooden railway. How old was I when my dad gave me a set of Lionel 
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trains for Christmas? I had seen the big box containing them in the attic, 
but had not yet found the courage to reopen the lid I imagined could 
only connect me to grief. 

James didn’t do much the first night I showed him his new train table 
and wooden railway set. He pushed the red train back and forth with his 
meaty little hand, lifting it to see the wheels spin and then returned it to 
the grooves on the wooden tracks. As he spat out engine sounds through 
clenched teeth, he ignited in me a latent longing for my own father. 
James struck the train against the track like a match to a matchbook. 
Drops of his saliva landed on the train table and darkened the green grass 
paper. By the time my son went to bed, my mind was aflame with father. 

As I walked up the attic stairs, | wondered how old my father was 
when he first opened his train set. I tried to picture him near his father’s 
armchair while he read the newspaper, his pipe smoke drifting over them 
both. 

I was looking for a date, but even as I lifted the wax paper and scanned 
the instructions, manuals, and tracks plans, I knew it didn’t really mat- 
ter when he played with these trains. I just wanted these trains to tell 
me something about my dead father. Instead I found the paper used as 
packing material: a bank envelope, an auto insurance business reply card 
that said I saved $12.30 on my auto insurance with ALLSTATE, and a 
Sears Roebuck and Co. Catalog Bargain Flash. Any time I turned one of 
the catalog pages, fingertip-sized pieces fell to the dusty attic floorboards. 

Dad loved riding trains on the twenty-minute trip into Philadelphia. 
When I was a boy, one Sunday when Brent Musberger had just finished 
taking the CBS audience for a live look around the country’s one o'clock 
National Football Conference games, I asked my father where he was 
going. He stood on the threshold, his hand on the doorknob. I asked 
him if we were going to watch the Eagles game together. He smiled and 
said he had to go to work, closing the door behind him. The glee in 
his face surely came from the freedom he felt in the city. He worked at 
Florsheim’s, a men’s shoe store in the Gallery, a shopping mall in Center 
City. He didn’t work at one of the shoe stores at the Cherry Hill Mall, 
a fifteen-minute drive down the road. Instead, he rode the train and 


commuted into Philly two nights a week and Saturday morning. During 
the holiday season, he worked Sundays too. 

My father never yucked it up at the country club in town. He didn’t 
play poker, or go to bars. For guy time, my father worked at a shoe store. 
Once, when I was in college, he told me that during the holidays the 
manager used to leave sandwiches and beer in the back where they read 
Playboy on their breaks. It was so out of his stern character to divulge 
such an innocuous secret to me. He was the disciplinarian in our house, 
the genuflecting Catholic patriarch in the aisle-side of our family’s pew. 
He shaved every day and tucked in his shirts. I think it was his way of 
saying, “Hey son, I’m a guy too.” 

Going to Philadelphia seemed to make him happier. He boarded 
trains under the guise of earning a few more bucks for his family, but it’s 
also likely that he wanted to escape. Compared to life at home, cracking 
jokes with the guys at work, measuring feet and tying shoes for customers 
must have been easy. 

After returning home from one of his shifts, he held out a pen. It was 
Kelly green with Eagles written on the side in gray. “Do you know who 
gave me this?” he asked. “Ray Ellis. He’s the safety. Walked in the store 
today and bought shoes from me. Big feet,” he said. I wonder if it was 
1984, the same year I gave him the stuffed pennant. Ellis led the team 
that season with seven interceptions. 

Next to the boxes of my father’s trains in the attic were the set of 
Lionel trains he had given me. I’d moved them from my mother’s house 
in New Jersey to mine in Connecticut, but I couldn't remember the last 
time I'd actually held them. At the top of the box, next to the red capital 
letters spelling out Lionel, was the slogan More than a toy—a tradition, 
since 1900. The black font was easy to read over the picture of faint white 
mountains. An engine lit the track at the base of a lake, pulling three cars 
and a green caboose. I lifted up the box to read the small black print on 
the side: 1983, it read. I was seven. 

I went back downstairs with my trains and placed them on the hard- 
wood floor in the living room, in front of the flameless fireplace and 
below the white mantel. I freed the green Burlington Northern engine 
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from its Styrofoam chamber. I pushed the steel prongs into the holes of 
the tracks and made a circle under the tree branches. I plugged the trans- 
former into the outlet and clipped the small metal piece to the bottom of 
a track, wondering if the old thing would work. I held the transformer in 
the palm of one hand and turned the steel lever with the other. The black 
box hummed then whined as a current surged through the tracks, to the 
engine wheels, which started to turn. The clickety-clack, clickety-clack 
rose and fell as the big Burlington bustled around the worn steel tracks. 
The red lights on the front of the engine illuminated the wood floor 
and the white molding. I imagined them racing through the shadows of 
low-hanging branches on the Christmas morning my father had given 
them to me, glowing under tree lights. I placed two plastic people on the 
platform, and waited for a ride. 


Charlotte Pence 


THIS MOTHER IS LEARNING ABOUT FATHERS 


A friend once told me about a time her husband had to change their kid’s 
diaper at the Farmer’s Market, one of those Saturday affairs where little 
produce is actually sold. It’s more about buying your locally roasted soy 
latte, hand-woven hemp tote bags, artisanal popsicles. ... Here among 
all this staged authenticity, their kid does what kids do: takes a dump. A 
big one. One where you have to remove yourself from public for a good 
fifteen minutes. A few minutes later, when my friend glanced toward the 
grassy bank where her husband had taken the baby, she saw three women 
huddled around them. Helping. Cooing. Wiping their kid’s butt while 
her husband chatted it up. The glares I have sometimes received when 
I’ve had to change my kid’s diaper in public were replaced by goodwill 
for this dad. 

Contemporary fatherhood is in such a state of flux. Who is consid- 
ered to be a “good” father now? What are the expectations between the 
biological father and mother? Between parent and child? Between all the 
people who end up raising the child? Like most of us, I have some ideas, 
but I can’t say for sure. What I can say for sure is this: the bond between 
my husband and daughter is unlike any bond I’ve seen before. They are 


as close as TWO people can be. 


* OK OOK 


This is an essay about fathers by a woman who has no clue on what 
fatherhood might mean. 

One of the surprises of parenting has been the breakdown of bound- 
aries and ideals. When I first held that squishy, screaming blob of her, 
of me, of him, I simultaneously knew what to do and not know what to 
do. Theories of parenting were soon replaced by the school of Whatever 
Works for This Kid, Just Do It. 

The other boundary breakdown occurred over who did what. We 
have this idea that raising kids has always been women’s work. Only re- 
cently, since the 70s or 80s, has there been a transformation into “The 
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New Dad”—that sensitive, active, participatory father who shares poop 
pictures with his buddies later on at the cookout—a cookout where every- 
one knows to cut hotdogs lengthwise for precious Johnny and Sally. The 
number of fathers who are stay-at-home dads has doubled since 1989 to 
two million. And it’s estimated that fathers who work spend about 6.5 
hours a week engaged in active play with their children. All of this bond- 
ing is creating problems, too.’ A study from Boston College finds “that 
new fathers face a subtle bias in the workplace, which fails to recognize 
their stepped-up family responsibilities and presumes that they will be 
largely unaffected by children.” 

While fathers have no doubt been becoming more involved, it’s not 
as if fathers didn’t used to be involved. Before the Industrial Age scooped 
up men into factories, offices, and mines and away from the family farm, 
fathers were teaching their kids how to do the work right alongside them. 

Too often, our depictions of the past are really only projections of our 
present—or some near present. How often, for example, have we seen an 
artistic representation of a long-haired man in a loin cloth killing a wooly 
mammoth? Loin cloths and wooly mammoths don’t mix—as one is for hot 
climates and one for cool. Not only are these artistic renderings ahistorical 
at best, but there is a subtle assertion that human life is on a steady march 
toward progress—from savagery to civility, inequality to inclusivity. . . . 

The history of fatherhood has been rewritten to portray a sense of 
rising papa involvement. 

But what was the dad like during our hunter-gatherer days, days that 
have dominated our existence on this planet from 1.8 millions years ago 
until about 15,000 years ago? 

That question is impossible to answer, partly because each hunter- 
gatherer group will have had different environmental forces that affected 
the culture. Still, there are hints. Some anthropologists say that the best 
way to understand how we behaved before we became sedentary is to 
look at how contemporary hunter-gatherer societies currently live. These 
observations reveal that fathers are quite involved. In fact, everyone is 
involved as contemporary hunter-gatherer societies practice what’s called 
allo-parenting where individuals who are not the biological parents are 


actively caregiving. An Efe Pygmy infant’s cries are usually comforted 
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within ten seconds by someone—not necessarily the mother. !Kung 
infants receive a response within three seconds and spend at most one 
minute out of each hour crying, “mainly in crying bouts of less than 
10 seconds—half that measured of Dutch infants.”? It makes sense that 
with everyone hanging around a campfire instead of a personal electronic 
device, everyone is going to pitch in, especially in a culture that frowns 
upon self-centered behaviors like hoarding food. 

This idea of cooperative parenting is at odds, though, with many ar- 
tistic renderings we see when visiting museums. Usually, men are shown 
foregrounded in action shots, killing something that appears to us as 
a potential freezer-full of steaks. The women are usually with a child, 
crouched or sitting, forever picking at something: bush or hair or basket. 
The labor divisions that we experienced from the Industrial Revolution 
are inserted into hunter-gatherer societies, like some weird Leave It to 
Beaver family trip to the Pleistocene era, making us think that’s the way 
it has always been. Have you ever seen an artistic rendering of a father 
carrying a child or hugging a child? No, but that’s highly unrealistic con- 
sidering how tight-knit these communities were and are, how egalitarian 
and non-hierarchal for the most part. I imagine a lot of swapping going 
on, much like now as we load up for a trip to the pool. You take this, I'll 
take that... . And the kids will take naps wherever they can find a soft 


place, a comforting breath. 


* OK OK 


This is an essay about fathers written by a woman who did not have a 
present father. 

My father may have been physically present until about age thir- 
teen, but he was not emotionally present. He suffers from paranoid 
schizophrenia. One of the sadder effects of this disease is that there is 
usually a lack of social ties or close relationships, even with family mem- 
bers, due to impaired cognitive functioning. I feel about my father the 
way Flannery O’Connor once described the South’s relationship to God: 
Christ-Haunted instead Christ-Centered, meaning I feared him more 


than I was with him. 
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My mother, thankfully, remarried when I was thirteen, providing me 
with a teenager's worst nightmare: a stable, observant, involved step-fa- 
ther who sniffed out my lies as easily as he did my Budweiser breath. My 
brother, too, was highly involved in my upbringing as was my Uncle 
Sonny. Some could say I didn’t have much of a father, and I would agree. 
I had many. 

In contrast, my husband has a very deep relationship with one man: 
his father. When my husband was growing up, he lived in a Mad Men 
structured household: mother took care of the kids while the father did 
the hour-commute (if he was lucky) into L.A. Once when Steve, my 
husband’s dad, read to our child Sandra Boynton’s book, But Not the 
Hippopotamus, he commented at the end, “Huh. What about that.” 

“What about what?” I asked. “The hippopotamus?” 

He shook his head. “No, I don’t think I’ve ever done that before.” 
The that was reading a book to a child. 

One might think, 0h how awful, but that was the division of labor 
he'd worked out with his wife. And they were both fine with it. As long 
as there is agreement on roles—and follow through—do what you 
want, I say. My mother-in-law compensated with the difficulties of solo- 
parenting two boys by building close ties with the other neighborhood 
women for her support network. And I don’t mean a casual phone call 
at the end of the day to a friend or a two-hour play date. Baby sitting ex- 
changes were daily, helpful for errands or doctor appointments. But also, 
there was something of an open-door policy in this upper-middle class 
neighborhood. When I was recently visiting, I walked downstairs to find 
two pre-teen girls slathering on suntan lotion in the living room. They 
were getting ready to jump off my in-laws’ private dock since, as they 
explained to me, it was the best one in the neighborhood. I’m not even 
sure if they girls had rung the doorbell. Actually, I’m not sure if there is a 
doorbell as the house often keeps the doors open for just this sort of flow- 
through traffic. My husband’s childhood represented one of the good 
ones during the 70s, one not marked by abuse, drug use, and isolation 


that we've come to learn happened behind those curtained windows with 
their green, green grass. 
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My husband said his early memories of his dad were of a guy who 
ate a lot of pancakes, made bad puns, but who was a force—something 
he even feared a little. As the boys grew up, their relationship with their 
father also grew. Steve became more involved in the child rearing, partly 
because he better understood the needs of a teenager versus a toddler. 
Steve insisted on later curfews for the boys, taught them how to drive a 
stick-shift by setting them loose on a hill, journeyed to Catalina in their 
boat where they made a point to eat dinner from cans rather than formal 
table settings. 

In fact, when I started dating my husband, the first thing he said to 
me was how he thought his dad was one of the best people in the world, 
how he feared his death every day. It was a strange thing to say to a girl 
whom you just started dating, but it was something he had to commu- 
nicate. His psyche—I came to understand—was centered, is centered, 
around his love for his dad. 


* KOK 


This is an essay about fathers written by a woman who knows, however it 
works out, fathers will break your heart. 

After I started writing this essay, Steve, my husband’s father, was di- 
agnosed with pancreatic and liver cancer. The doctors are giving him a 
year or two—good years, they say. Like everything his parents have done 
in life, they are approaching this news with an upbeat, aristocratic air. 
Setbacks in life are not something to publicly grieve, but something to 
flick away like a pesky fly. Don’t focus on it, and it won't ruin your din- 
ner. They are pleased to know he has a year of good living. His father has 
decided he wants a dog. Those marijuana tablets. And to eat ice cream 
with impunity. 

When we found out the news, I was with our three-year-old daugh- 
ter at her Teddy Bear Tumbling class, a class supposedly about gym- 
nastic fundamentals, but more about thwarting a constant mob-break 
as little bodies make a mad-dash for the great trampoline of the exer- 
cise floor. Behind the havoc of her class practiced the older children, 
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kinking their bodies into back stands as naturally as scorpions curl their 
tails. How the older gymnasts could run and then fly! Really fly into 
their roundabouts—whole series of them—across the mats. This was 
the body doing what you ask of it. 

As I was watching them, trying unsuccessfully to not cry in public, a 
girl fell during her balance beam routine, one of those hard drops to the 
crotch. She sat there a second, hands in front of her, dazed. 

And then she stood up. Completed her routine. Fulfilled her next 
task. 

On the drive home, I told my daughter that Daddy was a little sad 
right now, but that was okay. Sometimes people need to be sad. And we 
would do our best to make him feel loved. I didn’t know how a three- 
year-old would process that information, but then I saw it. When we 
walked through the door, she began peeling off the pink ladybug sticker 
she'd just earned in class. Once she had whittled it off, she walked over 
to Adam, holding it out to him with two hands. He knelt to the ground 
so as to better accept the gift, and I saw there in the passing of that torn 
and dirty sticker the exchange of another world. Her world. The center 
of her world. Her father is becoming what her father’s father had become. 


* OK OK 


This is an essay about fathers written by a woman who admires the father 
her husband has become. 

We all know the narratives about fathers and are encouraged to 
pick from the top three: 1) father as absent figure, 2) father as abu- 
sive figure, 3) father as god-like figure—and all that means. Perhaps 
distant, yet extraordinary in some way—be it providing financially or 
telling jokes—and most of all: unwavering love. But as we know, there 
are many different types of fathers, especially today. Maybe by the time 
my daughter is an adult, those three narratives will be replaced by some- 
thing much more nuanced, less God-like and more of this earth where 


the hands are digging into the garden it cultivates rather than blessing 
it from above. 


I think I see it already happening. 
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I marvel at the number of made-up games between the two of them. 
Running from zebras in our Illinois woods used to be the favorite when 
she was two. As was Scary Toe. Since my husband often has holes in his 
socks plus toenail fungus, this game, like all of theirs, was born organ- 
ically. He'd walk toward her, zombied out in the morning and in need 
of coffee, while she'd run away screaming “Scary toe get me! Scary toe 
get me!” 

He's donned the princess crown, the pirate hat, the hijab—whatever 
it is that she asks. And whatever it is that he invents, as theirs is a relation- 
ship of exchange. To get through the mind-numbing weariness of playing 
with a toddler, he engages with the play. And can’t wait until Saturday 
afternoons of Candyland are replaced by Saturday afternoons of Mario 
Cart. 

Yet, he’s not just Mr. Fun Guy. He disciplines too, but a bit differ- 
ently than I. He’s quicker to ask, “Why are you whining so much?” in- 
stead of my “Can you use your big girl words?” Both approaches are fine, 
but the former highlights his approach: he wants her to feel understood. 
And he wants to understand. Sure enough, just the other morning—one 
of those maddening Mondays where the parties involved have two dis- 
tinct timelines—our daughter wanted to put us in reverse and I wanted 
to put us in forward. She was having all sorts of fits and finally Adam just 
asked: “Why?” Her answer: “I want another weekend.” Fair enough, kid. 
Fair enough. 

Every night, Adam “checks in” on Esmé sleeping. I didn’t realize that 
he did this until about six months ago. Our kid has always been as sturdy 
as they come—and a fantastic sleeper— so we have never been the type 
who checked in after a cough to make sure she was okay. And the fact 
that Adam hadn’t mentioned to me that he crept in every night—last 
thing before turning into bed—also speaks to how this act was not one 
like locking the doors, putting up the dog—not another task to be par- 
celed out. No, he checks in on her because he wants to see her face—calm 
and distant—as the last image before he ends the day. 

In truth, he’s not checking in on her. He's checking in on himself, 
that part that loves something so fiercely, he doesn’t even know what to 
do with it except to creep into the darkness and stare at it in silent awe. 
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Karen Babine 


ORANGE 


My beloved Le Creuset cast iron skillet, worth the thrift store risk of 
$7.99, is called Agnes, named for a favorite romance novel heroine who 
tends to defend herself with her nonstick skillet. Agnes is the color of 
orange not found in nature, not citrus or pumpkins or persimmons. She 
is cheap boxed macaroni and cheese, manufactured from chemicals, not 
milk. She is the color of warning, of flame and deer-hunter orange that 
keeps our friends safe in the woods on these chilly November days. She 
is the color of the fall flowers delivered to my mother’ hospital room 
the day a three-pound, sixteen-centimeter embryonal rhabdomyosarcoma 
tumor was excavated from my mother’ uterus, a cancer so rare her on- 
cologist sent us straight to the Mayo Clinic and then back to the sarcoma 
specialist at the University of Minnesota. Nobody knew exactly what to 
do, the reality of what having a rare cancer means, what it means when 
they tell us that there have been four hundred reported cases in the last 
thirty years. 


* OK OK 


Agnes is the color of unnatural pumpkins as the season of Pinktober 
comes to a merciful end, a color to stop, when my niece blurts to an 
acquaintance, as if it is the weather, “Nana has cancer.” How to explain 
to her what it means? When cancer just becomes a word without mean- 
ing, when it’s become normalized, even celebrated in Relays for Life and 
fundraising for organizations that use very little of their donations for 
actual cancer research. My sister tells me of the Rife microscope, which 
essentially cured cancer in the 1920s, yet here we are, my mother unable 
to get out of bed because she’s neutropenic. This orange is the color of 
anger, of angry-waiting. 

There are days when my anger is flame-orange at what feels like her 
doctors setting her up for failure when her counts aren't strong enough 
to receive her Day 8 or Day 15 chemo and what I perceive as stupidity 
for not recognizing the pattern and changing her dosage or changing 
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the frequency of her chemo. For the urgency they feel in giving her six 
months of insanely destructive chemotherapy but not being worried 
when she can’t receive treatment because her counts are too low. For what 
feels like her doctors forgetting she’s a human being and not thinking 
anything is wrong with her inability to get out of bed for four weeks 
straight. For the subtext of you have cancer and youve getting chemo— 
what do you expect? For the nursing staff being required to tell her, again, 
in voices that sound incredibly patronizing, as if she is a child, if your 
temperature gets to 100.4, you have two hours to get to the ER, make sure 
you wash your hands, make sure you avoid sick people—or on her last visit, 
where her platelets were too low and her white blood cells were scarce as 
to be individually counted, and the nurse told her to be extra careful with 
shaving—and made motions with her hands like she was shaving her 
legs—and I could feel my brain seize. Look around you, you work in an 
infusion center, nobody here has hair, my mother also clearly has no hair, and 
youre telling her to be careful shaving her legs? 

My mother’s friend A., recently diagnosed with lung cancer despite 
never having smoked, sent an email where she reported with amused 
exasperation the frustrated and angry reaction of her son to not knowing 
more after she had a CT scan, and she reminded him that she was pleased 
with the report, that its always harder on the kids, that she is—like my 
parents—perfectly happy to accept things as they come. Oh, my mother said 
to me when she read the email: there are two of you! My father went so 
far this morning as to link such acceptance to maturity, vot, he hastily— 
but not hastily enough—added, that you're not mature. At other times, 
he’s suggested that perhaps I’m simply searching for somebody to be 
angry with. 

Maybe it’s the job of children to be angry, to bear that emotion our 
mothers cannot voice. Maybe it’s the moment we perceive our parents 
as children, needing protection from the dangers they cannot see or are 
unwilling to see. Maybe it’s a role reversal none of us are ready for, when 
the children feel they must step in front of danger, of those who would 
take advantage of the trust that I wonder comes from their generation, a 
blind trust in the miracles of modern medicine, when my generation is 
more willing to be skeptical and question the treatment posed by the top 
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sarcoma specialists in the country. I don’t know where my distrust has 
come from, maybe the corporate takeover of education and medicine, 
the destruction of natural resources for the sake of profit, a political phi- 
losophy that calls business the savior of whatever ails you, when we see a 
pharmaceutical company jack the price of an AIDS drug or the EpiPen 
my nephew needs, simply because they can. Anger is a secondary emo- 
tion, they say, a reaction to fear or vulnerability or frustration or injustice, 
an active reaction, rather than passive. 

Maybe we feel more strongly the outrage of our mothers being told 
to use Glad Press and Seal wrap when they put lidocaine on their ports 
before treatments, rather than the medical-grade Tegaderm she was origi- 
nally given when her port was inserted. Our mothers, using kitchen wrap 
for medical purposes. 


KOK OK 


Agnes is the color of fear, of orange cones and emergency vests, a color 
to startle, to wonder at the point where cancer has become the exception, 
not the rule, when just yesterday a student I had in first-year writing 
died of brain cancer at the age of 22, and every new diagnosis surprises 
me a little less. Zt cancer. Its always cancer. At this point, both maternal 
grandparents had cancer, though they died of other things; my 90-year- 
old paternal grandfather has multiple myeloma easily contained with oral 
chemotherapy. We're all going to get cancer at some point and it strikes 
me as a truly realistic thought after David Bowie and Alan Rickman die 
of cancer within days of each other. 


I used to be afraid of cast iron, the idea that it is hard to use, hard to 
maintain, and what’s the point when Teflon exists? We are an aluminum 
Wearever family, my mother’s forty-year-old Club aluminum. I have my 
Swedish grandmother's set of Wearever, a wedding present in 1948, and 
my great-grandmother’s set, purchased at the same time, is at our family’s 
cabin. Cast iron—and Agnes—is nothing I know. Just knowing that you 
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can't kill it, that’s comforting. Agnes is a delicious constant in a world 
where nothing makes sense anymore. Building up the seasoning isn't 
hard when it’s part of my routine, a wash, a dry, and back on a warm 
burner to make sure the remaining water has evaporated, and then a thin 
swipe of oil. Agnes is basically indestructible and it’s good to remember 
that. Precious little is indestructible right now. 

There’s a legacy to the cult of cast iron that I envy in these days of 
trying to understand cancer, the specialized knowledge of the kitchen, the 
value in knowing things, of not having to create a world from scratch, like 
someone has been down this road before, the road less traveled not always a 
path worth taking. I’m new to this world, my collection having come from 
thrift stores, vintage Le Creuset dutch ovens of varying colors and sizes, 
skillets like Agnes, but it is a world I want to understand. It’s the equivalent 
of being passed down a hundred-year-old pan with seasoning like silk, the 
kind of long knowledge that rings with the voice of a great-grandmother 
you never met, the flavor of old laughter and bright pride. 
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Kari Putterman 


UNDIAGNOSED 


First thing in the morning, I dry brush my body, run a bristle brush over 
each under-functioning limb. It’s supposed to stimulate my lymphatic 
system; lymph, without the dry-brushing assist, is a slow-moving fluid. 
I’m supposed to feel energized. 


Then I shower, wash my hair with oil and lemon juice, linger too long in 
the hot water. 


For breakfast, I pour kefir (probiotics regulate the gut, which regulates 
more than most scientists know, my nutritionist promises) into an all- 
metal to-go mug, grate some fresh ginger (anti-inflammatory) onto the 
kefir, drizzle on some honey, swallow a fish oil pill (omega-3s and anti- 
inflammation, and, yes, there is increasing evidence that there’s a connec- 
tion between fish oil and cancer, but cancer’s not my problem right now, 


and there’s only so much I can worry about.) 


It could all just be a matter of time. Or a matter of finding the right doc- 


tor, the right diagnosis. 
Something was wrong with me. I was in pain, that’s all I knew. 


2. 


I ran cross-country and track during high school and college and was 
used to running injuries, so at the first onset of my pain, I was on Google, 
skimming and then scouring all of my online reliables. I typed “glute pain 
running” and “hip pain running” and “butt glute pain running.” I wanted 
a name and a solution, but I also wanted people who had had this same 
experience, who had stories, thoughts and feelings about it, people whose 
experiences would validate this pain that my doctors could not define. 
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My object proved elusive, but my near-misses kept me typing, searching, 
clicking. My next set of search terms could be the right phrasing, the right 
combination of terms to catalyze the perfect search engine logarithm, and 
in one click I would be hyperlinked to my compatriot, the one who would 
understand me and heal me, the one who had been there all along, silently 
bidding me to get the wording right. 


3. 


After my visits to my college’s athletic trainer, after my team of physi- 
cal therapists, after my expensive sports orthopedist all turned up a slew 
of negative diagnoses, after their traditional tests and treatments failed, 
and after the specialists and their invasive procedures failed, I tried every 
homeopathic method I could find. I sat on a pink lacrosse ball. I ate no 
gluten or dairy because these were inflammatory foods. I cut out caffeine, 
and I drank cherry juice and homemade ginger water every day. I per- 
formed a 40 minute PT. routine called flossing the needle in the small 
open space between my bed and desk in my cramped Upper West Side 
dorm room. 

I day-dreamt about diagnoses when I was sardined on the Subway, 
late for another cross-town appointment. Sacral stress fracture, I would 
fantasize a doctor announcing, 6 weeks on crutches, 2 in a boot, gradu- 
ally ease back into weight-bearing activity, and then, better. My MRI 
scripts would read r/o sacroiliitis, r/o sacral sfx, r/o herniated L3-4 disc. 
The r/o stood for rule out, and every time I received a radiologist’s nega- 
tive report, I told myself the field of possibilities was narrowing: there 
had to be an end-point, that one diagnosis left standing. 

For a few months, my rheumatologist—the newest addition to my 
medical team—felt confident that I had Ankylosing Spondylitis, an auto- 
immune disease that would result in my spine fusing. When I wikipedia-ed 
the potential diagnosis, there appeared a medieval-looking pencil sketch of 
a hook-shaped man with his chin permanently folded into his chest. I or- 
dered three books about the disease, began taking fish oil vitamins, learned 
what nightshade vegetables were and then stopped eating them, called my 
mum only to cry into the phone. 
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Spread your arms, the rheumatologist told me, take in a big breath. 
She measured my wingspan, listened to my breath, told me that in a 
month the span would probably be reduced, my breath shallower. These 
changes would be strong diagnostics. What I wouldn't do for a strong di- 
agnostic. Ankylosing spondylitis, my eventually-negative diagnosis, was 
a terrifying one, but it was no less terrifying than the kind of pain that 
refused to make record of itself on any MRI scan, blood work or bone 
density scan. 

Every time I told myself that the ink inserted into my wrist before I 
was funneled into the MRI would clot around a recognizable inflammation 
or tear, decipherable to the far-away radiologists who received the films of 
my body and translated them into words for my doctors to render to me. 
My college coach believed I was faking the pain—making up an injury to 
conceal that I was crippling under the pressure of school and athletics. 

In the early nineteenth century, I read, with longing, medicine was 
based entirely on patient reports. Doctors often treated patients through 
the mail, with the patients describing their symptoms, and doctors mailing 
back instructions. Patient narratives formed the cornerstone of medicine; 
there was nothing else to go off of. Now, we have images and numbers, 
none of which marked my pain, and so my pain was left without an eti- 
ology, nudged to the psychosomatic, with only a script for pain manage- 


ment to show for itself. 


4. 


I remember the early rounds of injections, a numbing injection to rule 
out piriformis syndrome, an x-ray-directed Cortisone injection to relax 
my sacroiliac joint; I remember the MRIs and sports massages and the 
doctor’s waiting rooms and the fish tanks and the bout on crutches, win- 
ter in Manhattan and the mile-long uphill crutch to get to campus. 

Of the doctors, I remember some. Dr. Schuler was a string my father 
pulled, someone I was lucky to see; he was tall and white-haired, the head 
ofa respected spinal treatment center, and I had leapfrogged the waiting list 
to become a new patient. At the end of every appointment, we would sit 
next to each other, and Dr. Schuler would retrieve a tape recorder from his 
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white jacket’s pocket and recite, “This is Dr. Schuler with Kari Putterman 
on June 9th 2010,” and then he would summarize the appointment, the 
pain, the progress, the goals, with me nodding next to him. What should I 
do if I thought something he said was not right? I didn’t want to interrupt 
the recording, especially when he was so short on time and, as the recep- 
tionist never missed the opportunity to say, squeezing me in. 

I don’t remember the pain management doctor; most of my expe- 
riences there are swallowed up in the defeat of opening a door labeled 
Chronic Pain Management. I remember looking at the other chronic 
pain havers who were not as old and hunched or crippled as I had imag- 
ined they would be. Most of the chronic pain patients were well-dressed, 
normal looking. That should not have come to a surprise (but it did) 
because pain itself is normal. Chronic pain, especially: it affects 100 mil- 
lion Americans, WebMD says. But not Americans like me! I thought. Fat 
Americans, maybe, old Americans, smoking Americans. But the unre- 
markableness of Chronic Pain waiting room occupants mocked my pre- 
sumed immunity. The fact that all of these people in the waiting room 
were going through something similar to what I was going through made 
nothing easier or better. 

I don't remember his name, but I do remember that there was the 
doctor who was going to perform a hip laparoscopy on me (r/o labral 
tear) but then met me in the waiting room to tell me that I didn’t have a 
clear enough diagnosis to warrant surgery, and I remember interrupting, 
“But isn't the only risk infection at the incision site? And isn’t that really 
rare?” I had done my reading! The doctor explained the need for clearer 
diagnostics, especially for someone so young. Especially for someone 
so young—they all liked to hedge with that, to use my age as a reason 
to hold back on a procedure, to wait and see, as if youth meant I had 
enough strength, time and odds in my favor and not that I was wasting 
unrecoverable time. 

I remember Dr. Mahon, the doctor I saw the most. I mostly dreaded 
him: the way he never smiled with his eyes, his bored drawl, his impa- 
tience with my running aspirations (“There are other ways to be fit”). I 
berated myself for how often I cried in his presence. But I was also drawn 
to him, the way he would roll up his dress-shirt sleeves and crouch into 
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an athletic stance before performing an “adjustment” on my hip socket. 
The time he, personally, brought me a peel-top cup of cranberry juice 
and crackers after my first injection. The terms he used for body parts 
and functions, ones even I had not dug out of Google. And most of all: 
his general impenetrability, as if underneath his brisk reserve there pulsed 
a network of complexity and meaning. 

What I don’t remember is the pain. I know it was there. I know I 
couldn't fall asleep because of it and that crossing my legs was unendur- 
able. I know walking was difficult and my limp seemed to worsen each 
day. But I know the pain was there as if I had read about it. I know the pain 
in words only. And the word pain makes manifest language’s unbridgabil- 
ity. Pain: road-block, a refusal. “Pain,” nineteenth century French writer 
Alphonse Daudet wrote in his Jn the Land of Pain, his narrative account 
of syphilis, “is always new to the sufferer, but loses its originality for those 
around him. Everyone will get used to it except me.” Elaine Scarry writes 
that pain has “no reality because it has not yet manifested itself on the 
visible surface of the earth,” and, thus, another's pain can only register 
as “vaguely alarming yet unreal, laden with consequence yet evaporating 
before the mind because not available to sensory confirmation.” Pain is 
so impenetrably personal and so completely temporal that there is no way 
to convey it so that someone else, even if that someone else is my current 


self trying to connect to my former self, can feel it, too. 


5. 


The doctors tried to break down that word, pain. Every appointment, 
I would fill out questionnaires. There would be a drawing of a sexless 
body split into lengthwise halves and shown as two side-by-side bodies, 
front body and back body. I was supposed to draw where my pain was 
and draw what kind of pain I was feeling. Squiggly lines for numb pain. 
Straight lines for burning pain. Dots for dull pain. Zig-zag for throbbing 
pain. Beneath the bodies was the 1 through 10 pain scale accompanied 
by globular faces. The face for 1 was a yellow smiling face and the face for 
10 was a red face with its mouth wide open and tears streaming from its 
clamped shut eyes. The faces in between grew less yellow and more red, 
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their eyes progressively shutting and their mouth going from smile to 
frown to deeper frown to wide open silent scream. 

The first line of instruction on the pain scale was, “Get acquainted 
with it.” The chart, not the pain. Familiarize yourself before choosing. 
Think it through. 

My acupuncturist told me to lay back and remind myself that all 
pain is is neural signals being sent from one nerve to another to another 
to my brain, which interprets these signals so that I can feel them. It’s not 
a thing, he said, it’s not a thing out there in the world. It’s just signals and 
codes and signs passed up and down, all inside your body. So living with 
the pain does not mean living with suffering. 

I was already fatigued by always thinking of my existence as dependent 
on a very precise and complicated set of cellular communications and func- 
tions. Once you start thinking about everything going on inside your body, 
it’s hard to stop. It’s also hard to stop panicking that all of these processes 
are going to cease. I wanted to be back in my healthy self, the one who had 
no time or reason to think about what was going on inside her body. 

The second line of instruction was “Mark your pain along this con- 
tinuum.” This continuum was difficult for me. My whole life ’'d been 
told that I had a high pain tolerance threshold. When I was little and 
doctors gave me shots, I never flinched, let alone cried. What if for me 
the pain was a 5, but if, for the doctor evaluating my chart, the same pain 
would be a 7? What if, because of this disparity, I was giving him mis- 
leading information, information that would forever stymie him from 
understanding or healing me? 

Often I felt that my mind’s interpretation of my body’s pain is just as 
good as any doctor's removed interpretation of my body’s pain. Meaning 
just as insufficient, arbitrary and removed. The P.A. would take my forms 
and ferry them and me to the cold examination room; the PA. would read 
and enter all of my carefully inscribed symbols—Elaine Scarry writes that 
to have pain is to have certainty, while to hear of another's pain is to be 
fundamentally uncertain—leave the clipboard in a plastic holder nailed 
to the back of the door, and the doctor would arrive, read my forms, read 


the PA’s (to me) mysterious decoding and analysis of my responses, and 
say, “Describe the pain.” 
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6. 


I cant tell this story with claiming: I figured it out. I began to map out a 
series of charts in hopes of detecting some new correlation. I graphed on 
my x-axes a number of factors, including weight, running mileage, stress, 
menstruation, diet, relationships, and I marked the fluctuations of pain 
on y-axis. My x-axes were the things doctors didn’t want to hear about, 
but the things that I would introduce anyway. I would bring up the eat- 
ing disorder I had in high school or the birth control pills I used to take. 
I would ask if they had on their records my three stress fractures? My 
anemia? Anxiety? I was looking for an underlying code, for connections 
and narrative sense by stringing together all of the other times I had sat in 
a paper gown before a professional and tried to solve a problem. 

I created a graph that showed the pain spiking around my period and 
fluctuating around changes in birth control. I was working with a female 
physical therapist who said it wouldn't hurt for me to see a gynecologist. 

From there it was too simple. That appointment led to what I had 
nearly given up on, a diagnosis. Sciatic endometriosis. Endometrial tissue 
thickening on my sciatic nerve. A condition that usually requires surgery 
but in less severe cases has been shown, at least temporarily, to respond to 
hormonal treatment. A prescription for a progesterone pill and six days 
later, I was pain-free. Zero on a scale from one to ten. Solid yellow face 
on the continuum. A front body and a back body unmarked by lines or 
dashes. 

Nearly three years of chronic pain and in six days, it was gone; in 
eleven, I was going on my first run. So it was a narrative, after all, I told 
myself. It was the right marks in the right order. It wasn't a continuum, 
or a squiggly-lined, halved body, but it was color-coded chart, read onto 
and in place of my body. 


7. 


I had traced the cause of and excavated the name for the pain through 
an Excel-mapped narrative, but even though that narrative tracked and 
labeled the pain, my graph never caught and made knowable that pain. 
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Pain was there one moment and gone the next. I expected a longer transi- 
tion. I expected phantom pains, difficulty returning to the world of able, 
not hurting bodies. I expected a feeling of something surreal, a disem- 
bodied limbo where I acted in a healthy body but occupied an injured 
body’s mind. 

I was reading Prozac Diary—during my time of undiagnosed pain, | 
was insatiable for accounts of illness and injury—the memoir that tracks 
Lauren Slater's experience as one of the first, successful trial patients for 
Prozac; the drug, for all extensive purposes, works, but Slater describes 
her resulting ambivalence about entering, full-fledged, the world of the 
healthy: “the difficulty and compromise of cure, the grief and light of ill- 
ness passing, the fear as the walls of the hospital wash away and you have 
before you this—this strange planet, pressing in.” Nine days after taking 
her first Prozac pill, Slater feels better, healthy, but at the same time she 
feels like the world she has known her whole life has vanished. She dwells 
in anxiety about its unreachability, in grief for its lost familiarity. 

For me, there was no grief, anxiety or longing; there was scarcely 
memory or awareness of what had been. One day I was insulated in pain, 
and the next I was running for ten minutes, then twelve, then twenty. I 
was healthy, my body an afterthought and my language straightforward. I 
was thinking about other people, I was noticing the dogs in Central Park, 
I was calling my mum to ask about her life for a change. “Everyone who 
is born holds dual citizenship,” Susan Sontag writes, “in the kingdom of 
the well and the kingdom of the sick.” We use our prefered citizenship 
until each of us—and it happens to each of us—is “obliged, at least for a 
spell, to identify ourselves as citizens of that other place.” As soon as my 
former and preferred passport regained currency, “that other place” was, 
to me, just that: that other place. A vague, nameless, language-negating 
other place that I tried not to remember. 


8. 


Author Jean Stafford tried to track pain, too; she tried to pin pain down 
and splay it open and get it right. She writes around and toward and at 
times inside of pain in “Interior Castle,” the story of Patsy’s surgery for 
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a broken nose. Patsy’s doctor and his intern strap Patsy to the table and, 
as Patsy tells us, “It was as if a tangle of tiny nerves were being cut dex- 
terously, one by one; the pain writhed spirally and came to her who was 
a pink bird and sat on the top of a cone. The pain was a pyramid made 
of a diamond; it was an intense light; it was the hottest fire, the coldest 
chill, the highest peak, the fastest force, the furthest reach, the newest 
time. It possessed nothing of her but its one infinitesimal scene: beyond 
the screen as thin as gossamer, the brain trembled for its life, hearing the 
knives hunting like wolves outside.” 

I knew Jean Stafford, like Patsy, had been in a terrible car accident, that 
she, too, underwent facial reconstructive surgery. Her eyes would water for 
the rest of her life, her teeth irreparably damaged, and her face would never 
be the same. This shadow of lived experience flickering beneath the story 
drew me closer. It was like coming across a forum poster who wrote about 
pain that mirrored my own. Neither was a solution, but both were signs 
that someone was out there writing and experiencing pain. 

Stafford uses metaphor on top of metaphor, so that in her story 
meaning does not work in the way I aimed for when I typed terms into 
Google. Metaphor displaces language from reality and lets language loose 
into a limbo where words only correspond to words and no grounded 
meaning is expected. Metaphor was the opposite of my Excel graph, 
which was after a name and a solution. The same things the doctors and 
physical therapists read and searched for. If they couldn’t find that final- 
ity, they'd send you off to another, and another. 

“Interior Castle” circles back to pain, tries to fix, once and for all, 
bodily pain with words. The story tries even though pain makes lan- 
guage meaningless because pain, when present, is your whole world, and 
who cares how well you can describe it? Stafford doesn’t describe pain 
head-on, but she pecks around at it, dodges in from a side-angle and 
ducks away again. Pain as the tip of a diamond or the newest time. What 
comes through was not the visceral sharpness of the pain, but the interi- 
ority that lasted long enough to describe pain, that pink bird on top of the 
cone, the brain trembling with life, an interiority that, just as relentless as 
the pain, hung tough and signaled. Sometimes I found meaning in this 


interiority; other times, not. 
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9. 


Do you remember the final scene of Titus Andronicus? The whole play 
we've watched empty revenge inspire empty revenge. Sons have been sac- 
rificed and those sacrifices avenged by murder; Titus cuts off his hand to 
save his sons but, in return, receives the heads of his sons; the play ends 
at a banquet where Titus kills everyone and feeds the empress her own 
sons in a stew. Revenge, revenge, all of it pointless. At the end of the 
horror-strewn banquet, Lucius steps forward and, as an uninvolved party, 
tells the story, the true story. Aaron the Moor has been the orchestrator of 
all this violence and vengeance. The at-last enlightened survivors punish 
Aaron by sticking him in a pit. Unimplicated Lucius delivers the final 
decree: “Set him breast-deep in the earth, and famish him; / There let 
him stand, and rave, and cry for food; / If any one relieves or pities him, / 
For the offence he dies. This is our doom: / Some stay to see him fasten’d 
in the earth.” 

Aaron, even buried to the neck in dirt, has just time enough for one 
last cry before the stage goes black, “O, why should wrath be mute, and 
fury dumb? / I am no baby, I, that with base prayers / I should repent 
the evils I have done: / Ten thousand worse than ever yet I did / Would I 
perform, if I might have my will; / If one good deed in all my life I did, / 
I do repent it from my very soul.” 

The last cries and the last image of the play belong to Aaron, and 
the curtains close on his silently screaming head, his buried body. A si- 
lently screaming head. The red face with the scrunched eyes and wrought 
mouth. The furthest reach, the newest time. The end of the continuum. 
Aaron. A pointlessly silently screaming head. Titus Andronicus is a tragedy, 
but it’s not a tragedy where the tragic figure figures it out, grasps knowl- 
edge even as he falls. We, the audience, have witnessed pain steeped in and 
engendering pain. The whole play hasn't gotten us anywhere meaningful. 
Instead, the play has made us doubt the reason we came here in the first 
place. Was it to be entertained? To be awed? To learn something? Some 
reason we ve forgotten? 

Lucius and Titus believe that there exists a truth, out there some- 
where, and it is words’ fault for getting in the way of that truth. I believed 
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that there existed a true diagnosis, and I had to figure out the right set of 
words to unlock it. Titus’s mistake is believing art can serve as a salve for 
tragedy or as a counterweight against violence. But the play refuses truth 
and meaning. The final image of Aaron screaming and buried now seems 
the only response that makes sense in a world where nothing makes 
sense. After I read Dante’s /nferno in high school, I remember our English 
teacher asking us, “Do you think life is ultimately tragic or ultimately 
comic?” Maybe we discussed the question, but I only remember her final 
take: “How could it be anything but tragic? We all die.” 


10. 


The International Association for the Study of Pain defines pain as “an 
unpleasant sensory and emotional experience associated with actual or 
potential tissue damage, or described in terms of such damage.” Unpleas- 
ant, at its essence. But also, an experience, which is different from a sen- 
sation or a condition. A condition happens to you, but an experience is 
constructed, and, in order to be understood as an experience, separate 
and filtered through language. The clinical definition of pain is different. 
Clinically, pain is whatever the person says she is experiencing whenever 
she says she is experiencing it. But what if the patient is not sure of what 
she’s saying? Because pain is a language-defeating, materiality-afirming, 
world-shrinking harbinger of meanginglessness. Shakespeare's sound- 
lessly screaming head. Those years of crutching around and sitting on 
a pink lacrosse ball, the body in pain became not only the dominating 
determinant of my life and my referent frame. I knew there was still a 
pink bird on a cone, only I cared less and less. 

And yet, patients do not die from pain, strictly speaking. In bad 
cases, doctors interpret pain as a reassurance, a good sign, a sign that 
pain has not given way to defeat, that the patient has not given up to 
nothingness, the other 0 on the continuum, death. Even when he’s in 
the pit, Aaron speaks. The pink bird atop the cone is unsnuffed. He be- 
lieves in something, and even if his body is buried, his head isn’t and he 
still believes that his being, his existence is worth vocalizing, even if it’s 


not in words but in a silent scream, even if it doesn’t make sense. I had 
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suffered, and that was supposed to entitle me to something. Wisdom? I 
didn’t know what. I’m still reading books, dead, fixed things, finding only 
traces, the dust long settled, that someone else tried and failed to make 
meaning of being a person, alive, right now. 


11. 


When I was hopping on and off my carousel of doctors, when I was typ- 
ing terms into Google and devouring links 30 search pages in, I wanted 
two things at once: I wanted a doctor who would feel exactly what I was 
feeling and a doctor who would acknowledge the existential loneliness 
of injury. I wanted a pain so visible that everyone could read, know and 
grieve it; I also wanted my limp to evaporate, wanted no one to glimpse 
the pink ball, wanted an entirely interior pain, legible only to me, wanted 
everyone to think I was healthy and young. I wanted a pain that was 
physically in my body and therefore, with the right tools, excisable from 
my body, and I wanted a pain that I constructed and reconstructed every 
day with my every feeling, thought, act, a pain that was one big, interior 
coalesced by-product of my existence. I wanted a pain that I could write 
about until it became meaningful, and I wanted a pain that I could tuck 
away and never think about again. That latter option is what I tried to 
do. As soon as the pain gave me reprieve, I was running away as fast as I 
could, determined to forget for as long as I could that night side of life, 
only I couldn't. I’m trying to understand those three buried years. Try- 
ing to use language to express that other language, the body’s language, 
hopelessly private, a language in which communication has already failed 
from the start, but one that is always, always there, undeniable in sub- 
stance. I’m back, healthy, and I want to put together words in the right 
order to ask, Is this the way it’s always going to be? 
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Elizabeth Horneber 


VISIBLE: A TRIPTYCH 


I was eleven or twelve when my mother bought me, as a gift, a Visible 
Woman kit. She gave me a box of little plastic organs, complete with a 
transparent body and a set of enamel paints. The task was to break each 
organ off its rod, paint it, and eventually assemble the bones and organs 
of this woman. I was to construct her. 

For a while, I didn’t do much with it at all. It was my mother who liked 
science. My mother the homemaker, who once had me dissecting a frog 
at the dining room table, or looking at moldy apple crisp under a micro- 
scope. Dust collected across the Visible Woman’s box. It was months later 
that I opened it, examined the pieces, skimmed the directions. I spread 
newspaper across the kitchen table. I broke off the lungs. The gallbladder. 
The heart. The colon. I was lured by the smell of paint. Convinced by the 
prospect of constructing a whole—like a puzzle. 

I worked on it for days. I painted, listened to music, followed the 
instructions. I learned where all her pieces were supposed to go. I attached 
one bone to the next with tiny pegs for joints. I glued front halves of thigh 
bones to back, connected the shoulder blades, the clavicles, the spine. In 
the transparent casing of the woman, there were tiny rivulets to represent 
her vascular system, and I dragged drops of blue and red through those 
canals. 

This was how my mother attempted to teach me of the body, but I’m 
more concerned with what it means to inhabit a body, and to me, the 
woman was more art than scientific study. She was color and shape. She 
was tiny parts forming a whole and becoming, together, meaningful. She 
smelled like glue, and not flesh. She was light in my hand, and not warm. 

When I finished assembling the woman, the two halves of her outer 
casing—that is, her front set of clear plastic skin, and her back set—did 
not fully close. Her organs did not fit as tightly as they were supposed to. 
I couldn't get the body to snap together. 

I remember I had to take a rubber band and wrap it around her waist 
a couple times to hold her together. She couldn't stand on her pedestal, 
erect, naked, visible, without something to keep her from falling apart. 
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I don’t know what became of her. If she were laid before me now in 
pieces, I doubt I'd remember how she comes together. And when I think 
of what’s in me, it’s no less mysterious. 


* OK OK 


A pig has been cornered in a village in Hubei Province, in China. I watch. 

This pig’s legs are bound together; her whining is a wordless, shape- 
less appeal. After a few moments, one can ignore it, like brakes that ha- 
bitually squeal upon stopping, like a door that creaks to close. It takes 
several men to hold her. I watch when many knees press against her side. 
While she’s on her back, a man comes and fumbles with her neck. He 
feels through toughened hair for her throat, coaxes the tunnel to rise 
from her flesh, so he knows where to slide his knife in. It looks easy, 
natural. His blade probes a little more. A woman stands beside him with 
a metal tray, ready so that when his knife finds just the place, and blood 
pours from the throat, she can catch it. 

Then buckets and kettles of boiling water stream over a body that has 
ceased moving. The men scrape blades over her ribs, her head, her ankles. 
Her flesh is scraped white, the hair coming off in quick, short bursts as 
the knives come and come again. Until she is familiar in her bareness. 

The pig is on her back, her tits exposed, tiny rows of punctures. Take 
the knives to the legs. One to a front leg and another to the back, the 
inside of her separating along fields of cartilage. Knives meet bone like 
axes on wood. Who knew bone could be so persuaded? Who knew how 
easily foundations could break? 

And I am amazed at how routine it all is. How simply a body is 
disassembled, the curtain pulled back from all its small miracles. A com- 
munity can unite around this violation. My awe is at the deconstruction 
of motion and volition, and more, that no one else seems awed. In this 
moment, I feel temporary. 

One man has sliced open the bottom of the belly towards the neck, 
and the intestines are exposed. His bare hands bury in pale gray ropes, 
still warm, still full. He pushes them away from the tail bone, and at the 
sternum, he brings the knife down and down until she opens. It takes 
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two men to open her ribs, like splitting two halves of a clam shell. Knives 
guide the flesh away from the bone until she gives, and all that’s inside 
her falls, and at the bottom of her is a ribbed puddle of blood, a cup of 
her, a bowl to be poured, a cave I could stand in, wet to my ankles. And 
they do pour her—a woman is ready again with a metal bowl as they tip 
the ribs towards it. The man reaches into the cave to cup the blood forth. 
The bottom of the ribs can be cut too, to split the ribs fully. The cage is 
open. Halves of her can be scooped into arms. 

The blood will be cooked in soups. All the bones boiled. The ears 
and the heart and the intestines eaten. The ankles chewed. Nothing will 
be wasted. 


By my age, a woman should understand her body. But it surprises me 
still. My senses have marked the patterns of days when my memory has 
forgotten them. I am a Rorschach test to myself. What do you see when 
you observe it? What does it make you think of? What does it look like? What 
can it do? What can be done to it? 

In China, I enter an unmarked office along a strip of restaurants with 
a woman who works in the HR department of the school where I teach. 
She says this is a doctor's office, but it doesn’t look like one. A cluster of 
men sit around a bare room, fanning themselves, legs crossed or arms 
behind their heads, and they are gazing at a TV on the wall. The door to 
the street remains open. One of the men takes me into an adjacent stall, 
behind a sheet looped over a bar. He lifts my shirt, presses hands against 
my stomach, my pelvis. He pushes, and I say it doesn't hurt. 

The HR woman, my translator, is speaking to him. I imagine what 
she’s telling him. She says shes pissing blood. She says she was awake all night 
with a fever, shaking. She thinks its a UTI spread to her kidneys. 

I gaze at this man, wondering what he can know of me, just by push- 
ing down at my belly. I wonder how he knows. Who taught him? I am 
suspicious that he may actually know nothing. 

What else is she saying? What if she told him, She says its all because of 
a man, another foreigner. She says his knees cut into her ribcage, and he bore 
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down on her neck. She wants to know if you can feel that too. She couldnt 
have expected it. He says he loves her, and buys her papaya milk for breakfast. 
Ask the doctor, I want to say, if he heard the cicadas this morning, how 
they ground the air, the weight of their sound a kind of catharsis. Tell him 
I wanted to Skype my mother last night to ask her what she hadn't told 
me—what hasn’t she told me about women’s bodies, and what to do with 
them in times like this, when they are undone? 

The HR woman says to me, bashfully, that the doctor wants to know 
if I've been with a man. Her embarrassment is another undoing. She and 
the doctor don’t meet my eyes. I listen to the chatter from the TV behind 
the sheet, aware suddenly of all the people in the next room, the open 
door to the street. I’m laid out for examination. What do they think of 
me? Perhaps that I’m loose, or without pride, or uncareful. Or perhaps I 
only imagine this dismissal. Would it be better if they were indifferent? 

My answer means his hands leave my skin. I pull down my shirt. He 
writes a prescription, and smiles awkwardly, says something in uncertain 
English about “America basketball.” And names what I assume are play- 
ers. I just say, “Yes.” 

Show me a device that will hold me together. But perhaps I am better 
held in sections. Diagram and label these parts. Here is innocence. Here 
is its opposite. Here is Americanness. Here, woman. Daughter. Here 
are things I store in my senses—papaya musk and rot, cicada rattle, hot 
blood, water boiling, mother’s soprano, paint and frog bones, and hands 
pushing and pressing at my body, and me saying not there, that’s not where 
it hurts. 
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A. A. Weiss 


OPYATA 


The prostitutes of Montgomery, State Alabama, were not social climbers. 
This wasn’t a surprise to Anastasia, but rather another entry in a sad cat- 
alogue of observed facts. Upon entering a recently uninhabited room at 
the Alabama Fine Motel, Interstate 85, rolling her pushcart of cleaning 
supplies ahead, her sense of smell catalogued everything that was differ- 
ent about this muggy, foreign land and her village, Zaicani, across the 
ocean, a place of double-swept sidewalks and exclusively natural smells. 
Abandoned condom wrappers had a smell. Burned drugs had a smell. 
Cologne and perfume used to mask these things had an unintended smell 
even worse. She had to work quickly because the girls didn’t like waiting 
outside too long, their arms crossed over their chests, always, as though it 
were cold even though nobody around for miles owned a coat. 

There was nothing unpleasant about motel work for Anastasia. Each 
hour spent was a little favor to this foreign land, bringing order through ef- 
fort, taking sticky sheets and making them fresh, eliminating the evidence 
trail of female blood, taking hair from the sink, sometimes, and collecting 
wrappers, pipe contents, brushing everything into a neat pile and picking 
it up with her very own plastic protection gloves. The worst stains, the 
worst collections of body particles that belong on the insides—these made 
her feel the most useful. And the prostitutes. So thankful. Small girls with 
small hips, nothing like the black women from the American movies that 
were dubbed into Russian on Channel One. These girls said “Thank you, 
Ma'am,” once Anastasia finished cleaning a room as though she'd done 
something they were supposed to have done themselves. And the men 
who had driven these girls to the motel were also friendly, polite in a way 
that made her feel like she didn’t owe them anything. These were not the 
men who paid the girls—those ones went straight to and from their cars, 
never speaking to anyone—but the men who drove the girls before and 
after, to a new interstate motel, perhaps, those men had a different word to 
use for Anastasia each time she finished cleaning a room quickly—honey, 
sweet pea, sugar plum. Anastasia never said anything to these men, always 
kept her head down, gave a nod sometimes when pleased to have done 
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a good job, but then, once returned to her own living space, she would 
open the bilingual dictionary to continue the mental collection of objects 
that men had called her, happy to accept each word in retrospect as a 
compliment once she looked up its definition and imagined its taste in her 
mouth. Her favorite object-identity was Peach. 

Evidently no one in this entire country wanted this job. How neces- 
sary she felt. How well-placed in the world to be there, in State Alabama, 
in the right place and right time of history where jobs in America existed 
for girls born in Zaicani. And even though this job did not reflect the 
dreamed image of a pop-star’s lifestyle, or of a diplomat’s freedom of 
movement, it constituted exactly the same ticket onto American soil. 

Anastasia had never seen a black person in person before landing at the 
airport in Atlanta. The men taking the bags off the conveyor belt touched 
everything with bare hands. Her hot breath bounced off the plastic win- 
dow as she watched a man move her punga bag containing everything she 
owned. He used one hand and barely a flick of the wrist to transfer it from 
a conveyor belt to a little wagon. She wasn't even capable of lifting it above 
her knees for more than two seconds. The bag made it onto the micro-bus 
without incident, nothing indicated theft or tampering, and the micro-bus 
taking her direction west, to a new time zone, was also piloted by a black 
man. Driving cars, washing windows at stoplights, on street corners in col- 
lections of close talkers that would be precursors to street fights in movies— 
in fact, within ten minutes she lost count of black men. 

If Anastasia were to think literally, then Mr. Bhattacharya, manager 
of the Alabama Fine Motel, Interstate 85, was also a black man. He was 
from India, or his family was from India before. Anastasia would later 
be told never to guess how recently someone's family had arrived there. 
Mr. Bhattacharya wore collared t-shirts, khaki pants, and sport shoes. 
He appeared ready to play tennis at any moment. Anastasia didn’t talk 
to him much. For her the man’s only consistent function was to sign 
her weekly task reports. He never cared about signing off that she'd per- 
formed the maximum forty hours per week, even when this was a lie and 
she'd done closer to sixty. He always signed the form and returned to 
the office computer. He spent the majority of his time behind the front 
desk in this manner, away from the dealings of the rooms, his attention 
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fixed on the screen. Anastasia assumed anyone who spent that much time 
with a computer must be writing a large and important novel about the 
history of his people. 

“Do you know New York City?” Anastasia once asked while he in- 
spected her time sheet. If his answer were affirmative, Anastasia would 
immediately present her follow-up question about the possibility of Mr. 
Bhattacharya writing a recommendation letter. 

“No, dear,” he said. “There’s an honest-to-God line on the map. Peo- 
ple up there don’t bother us anymore, and we don’t bother them.” 

Anastasia only inferred from this statement that Mr. Bhattacharya 
enjoyed living in State Alabama. 

Stains came up easier with different products, and after a month An- 
astasia felt certain she was performing her duties at maximum capacity. 
Oversight was nonexistent. She didn’t even have to think very much 
about getting things done correctly, so her mind could wander as she 
absorbed the American experience. It took resolve not to ask direct ques- 
tions of the girls occupying the rooms. But, once, Anastasia said, “I like 
your shoes.” And the girl standing on the balcony, waiting to regain shel- 
ter inside, began to cry. Anastasia wanted to hug this small girl, place the 
girl’s head against her chest like a doll. One of the men from below yelled 
up in a threatening manner and the girl said “Yes, Sir,” once in normal 
volume and then again so he could hear it extra clear and tear-free. Then 
she said, “Thank you, Ma’am,” to Anastasia and returned inside the room 
to watch TV on low volume until she heard a special knock on the door. 

One afternoon a family arrived to occupy a room. Five minutes passed 
before they were back in their extended family vehicle and on the road in 
search of a different interstate motel. Mr. Bhattacharya had threatened to 
withhold their deposit and then Anastasia heard how polite people got 
angry in America. Mr. Bhattacharya was called a shuckster. The word didn't 
appear in her dictionary, but the tone had been unmistakably negative. And 
in seeing that father use the negative word while the mother held the hands 
of two brothers, both of approximate size to be in kindergarten, Anastasia 
recognized that different people lived in Alabama that she knew nothing 
about. America had more to offer than the girls in the motel rooms, the 
men who drove them there, met them there, and Mr. Bhattacharya. 
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The next white people to arrive at the Alabama Fine Motel, Interstate 
85, would be the trucker and twelve members of the Montgomery Police 
Department. 

When Anastasia entered the room recently vacated by the traveling 
family, not much needed touching for her to restore the room to order. 
The hole someone had kicked through the bottom of the bathroom door 
must have been the first detail to unsettle the family. Splintered wood 
had been unloosened from where Anastasia had sanded it down to a 
somewhat flat surface, perhaps by the tip of the father’s investigating 
shoe. The stain on the comforter was certainly blood, yes, but it had been 
scrubbed by enough brushes dipped in toxic chemicals to have adopted 
an entirely unbloodlike color. If Anastasia had to guess, and therefore 
intuit knowledge about this passing family—and by extension about the 
outside of America beyond the Alabama Fine Motel—she would have 
guessed that the Bible had offended them. The book lay open on the 
bedside table. Several pages had been torn out—to what end, Anastasia 
didn’t know. She replaced the book in the drawer and caught sight of a 
small plastic card with a series of numbers and letters. No other drawer in 
any disheveled room at this motel had ever produced such a card. 

It said WiFi and contained a username and a password. 

Anastasia was transported back to the poorly lit technology room at 
her lyceum in Zaicani that boasted five IBM computers. The screens were 
black with green writing. Alexander Ivanovich’s technology class covered, 
among other things, the basics of computer literacy. Access to the Internet 
had been Anastasia’s reward for her careful attention in making the letters 
on the screen big or small, as needed. It had taken her seven tries to get it all 
right. And now, in this rejected motel room, Anastasia felt something within 
her reach. Mr. Bhattacharya sat at a desktop computer all day, but not at 
night, not after two in the morning. Her key to the office would work. 

Anastasia could not sleep that night, and ended up walking to the 
office before dawn to test her key. It fit. It turned. No alarms sounded 
despite peeling stickers on the glass door promising otherwise. The com- 
puter turned on with a buzz. The Internet was already up and running— 
she didn't even need the password on the plastic card she cradled in her 
hand. Anastasia smiled. Everything was possible. 
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She visited the office on each of the seven subsequent pre-dawn 
mornings before the police arrived. 

Although Anastasia had possessed an email account for a little over six 
months, she had yet to receive an electronic letter from anyone other than 
Alexander Ivanovich. She reread the technology teacher's kind though eva- 
sive words once again. “Welcome to Internet, Nastia. You have earned a 
daily class score of 4/5. Sincerely, Alexander Ivanovich.” This was nice, 
the ability to keep intimate letters in a system and not have to carry them 
internationally, but there was great sadness in knowing how easy it was to 
write such a letter, and yet not receive one. Letters from people she loved 
did not appear as if by magic, as she'd anticipated. 

Anastasia returned to a search page and entered: Things to do in Mont- 
gomery, State Alabama. Advertisements for other, better-looking motels and 
hotels appeared: clean places to stay near the Rosa Parks Museum, near the 
First White House of the Confederacy, and near the Civil Rights Memorial 
Center. Attractions were spelled in big, capital letters, but nothing looked 
very fun. So next Anastasia searched about wanting a good time in Mont- 
gomery, State Alabama. Miniature golf did not appeal to Anastasia, nor did 
eating shellfish in mass quantity. With hesitation at first, fingers perched 
over the keys before finally punching the capital BR, Anastasia searched for 
evidence of prostitution in State Alabama. Variations on the same news 
report about a singular event occupied the first dozen entries. 

Seven Busted in West Montgomery Prostitution Sting. 

Since her days in the Zaicani Lyceum, Anastasia had advanced in her 
use of English to get from place to place, ask questions about the ingredi- 
ents in her food and such, but this article was above her threshold for un- 
derstanding. The tone was unmistakably negative—men were exploiting 
women—and yet the content was, at least in part, extremely informative 
to an individual who wished to engage in these practices. There was a 
route described (Interstate 85), a clientele (truckers), and descriptions of 
a pool of girls escorted from motel to motel from State South Carolina 
through State Georgia and State Alabama. Anastasia knew these people 
as described by their actions. Above all, the article documented a starting 
point—sugarbabies.com—a website dedicated to connecting like-minded 


individuals. 
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Anastasia opened the Sugarbabies website and scrolled through 
pages of women with no family names, just single words like Candy and 
Cinnamon (more sweetness), and ages posted above small biographies, 
American dollars associated with each headshot. She clicked on a tab 
called CREATE PROFILE. As though following instincts that Alexander 
Ivanovich’s technology class had instilled, Anastasia completed a brief 
survey, imported her Gmail headshot, closed the multiple banners offer- 
ing erectile dysfunction relief, and selected a sum to associate with her 
likeness. She settled on two hundred dollars—twice the cost of a bus 
ticket to New York City. As for her Sugarbabies name, she decided to use 
something that reminded her of home, something sweet and natural. In 
Russian, Opyata—the pleasure-giving honey mushroom. 

During Alexander Ivanovich’s technology class, the final steps of this 
process had eluded her—how to confirm and finish set up of a profile 
for an online résumé website—but now she was able to open another 
window, locate her first received email since moving to Alabama, confirm 
her profile as accurate, and return to Sugarbabies to watch the comments 
section on her profile expand. 

Someone responded immediately. 

How could this man be driving a big truck and posting compliments 
on my profile at the same time? Anastasia wondered. This man, this truck 
driver, was on the road in Tennessee and coming right for her. 

Thinking of Alexander Ivanovich one final time before returning to 
her room for a few hours of sleep—of his instruction, of what he de- 
scribed as the single most important contribution he could make to any 
pupil’s computer education, an act of finality and protection, an essential 
element of online stewardship—Anastasia erased the browser history. 


* KK 


For Anastasia, a girl from the countryside, during an entire childhood 
spent within sight of a lake or a sunflower field, nightmares had always 
taken place in the top floor of a city building. Heights weren't the only 
issue, but rather the intention to leave the earth as a matter of daily rou- 
tine, to do business away from solid, stable ground. 
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Chisinau, Moldova—the capital city—was the only place in her 
world with such buildings, such poorly-minded people. Success meant 
climbing stairs, thriving with less and less of what she considered the 
oxygen of her existence. 

Anastasia felt fresh air for the first time in four hours when the bus 
driver opened the door and a burst of brisk current cooled her damp fore- 
head. Off the bus she encountered the immediate harassment of city men. 
Her dispassionate face of zero muscle movement was well-practiced. (At 
what age did practice of this craft begin? How many men had helped her 
to achieve mastery? At this point, imaginary numbers.) Muscular men 
in the station who worked on engines with hammers and changed oil 
with bare hands gave her notice, certainly, pausing their routines to make 
vocal note of her presence, but she maintained her placid facial exterior, 
only breathing properly with her chest moving in and out comfortably 
once she was in the female washroom of the bus station, where she re- 
touched her make-up, exiting twenty minutes later once assured there 
were no visible chinks in her armor. 

The embassy district had less street traffic and better trees with 
fresher coats of white paint at the bottoms, but otherwise it still appeared 
like Moldova. She didn’t recognize all the flags she passed, but she knew 
America. She paused in front of the embassy, not to look at the Stars and 
Stripes, but to inspect the line of women that had already begun to form 
at that early hour. There were other girls her age. 

Two blocks further on, she located the building that could have easily 
been the scene from all past nightmares—an example of square, Soviet 
architecture with seven floors. It was the first building she'd seen in this 
district without guards—making it appear all the more haunted—but 
there was indeed a flag, the red-yellow-blue bull’s head belonging to her 
Republic of Moldova. Anastasia pressed the call button to enter the build- 
ing. She paused. There was an easy path that would lead to nothing, or a 
difficult one that could lead elsewhere—and elsewhere now was America. 
She opened the door and stepped into a proper dreamscape: green plants, 
a Persian rug, the smell of coffee. A receptionist looked Anastasia over— 
from her pointy-toed heels to tightly pulled hair bun—and said her name. 
Anastasia nodded to confirm her identity and produced an envelope for 
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the receptionist to accept. How readily she was now willing to give up this 
envelope that she'd been protecting for the last two years—hiding it, feed- 
ing it. The receptionist shook her head and said: “No, no, never to me. 
Up in the office. To him.” And she pointed into an unlit corridor. “Travel 
Jobs or Diplomat Outreach?” asked the receptionist. And when Anastasia 
answered, her voice was weak and quivered. “Clear your throat! Strength 
now!” said the woman. “Up the stairs, fourth floor. Go quickly, girl.” 

All she had to do was exchange an envelope for a special paper with a 
signature, then walk back to the American embassy and wait in line. Her 
recommendations were in order, her personal essay proofread and nota- 
rized by Zaicani’s Mayor himself. Her enrollment at university in Balti 
was approved and successfully deferred. She would enjoy six months in 
America to work and travel, gain perspective of the world, and then re- 
turn to become a national leader. She only had to turn off her fear for 
however long it took to get the signature. She only had to avoid the word 
no, not say no, not think no, instead say yes instead of no to whatever 
this man upstairs requested. 

Anastasia ascended with the fingertips of her right hand brushing 
the wall to guide her through the poorly lit stairwell. Once reaching the 
fourth floor, she paused to calm her breathing. She knocked. Nothing 
happened. She knocked again, harder, and still nothing happened. She 
tested the doorknob and pushed her way inside. 

A hallway. Three doors. A future dreamscape. 

Which door would lead somewhere? 

She selected a door and entered without first knocking. 

A man sat behind a computer. “Anastasia,” said the man. She nodded 
but then had to confirm vocally as the man hadn't looked up from his com- 
puter. She was glad of the receptionist telling her to speak with strength. 

“Sit,” said the man. 

There were no windows in the room and this seemed like confirma- 
tion of all terrible stories Anastasia had encountered since beginning on 
this path. There were no records of what occurred in places like this, only 
evidence of the consequences: young women granted access to papers 
on shelves that should have been much too high; older gentlemen, after- 
ward, with wry smiles. 
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“Sit,” said the man. 

Now, at this point, her one final challenge—crossing the room— 
seemed a physical test. She held her breath, sat down, and placed the enve- 
lope on the desk. The man looked at the envelope and then shifted in his 
swivel chair so that he could take it up in both hands. “Good,” he said. “You 
give no excuses.” He opened the envelope and stuck his index finger in and 
out, presumably between the contents. “Excellent,” he said. “Well done.” 

“Yes,” said Anastasia. 

“Yes, what?” said the man. 

She didn’t know what to say. “Well, this, plus the recommendations, 
I hope will mean something.” 

The man nodded. 

“T will return,” she said. “As I’m sure you read in my personal essay.” 

He shook his head. Anastasia wondered what aspect of her appear- 
ance had caused him to doubt her. 

“T will become a leader, yes.” 

“No,” said the man. “I did not read your application materials. Not 
personally. I cannot read two thousand personal essays. There is no point 
when all are the same. Nor recommendations. How could they possibly 
be different?” Anastasia did not speak. Her fingernails made indenta- 
tions into the soft flesh of her palms, but she did not speak. The man 
now nodded, perhaps pleased she'd not interrupted with useless petition. 
“Filling the envelope—however you managed to fill the envelope—is the 
only recommendation of your character that matters.” The envelope was 
gone from view. Anastasia hadn't seen him place it away. The bare wood 
panel of the desk made her feel empty. Her feet tapped uncontrollably, 
energy radiating from her bun to her feet, but she did not speak. She 
hoped her torso appeared unmoving. “However you managed,” the man 
repeated. He pressed a button on the keyboard and a page began printing 
behind him. It was a loud machine that took several seconds to finish. 
He stamped and signed the form. “You know where to go?” he asked. 
Anastasia nodded, taking the paper from his outstretched hand. “Are you 
certain,” said the man, now looking at her fully as he came around the 
desk. “Certain that you have no interest in Diplomatic Outreach?” A 
finger touched hers in the transfer of the paper from one hand to another. 
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It tickled. “It can still be arranged,” he said. Anastasia inspected the red 
ink in its circular pattern on the bottom of her document, the bull of the 
Moldovan seal visible in a broken outline. She touched the edge of the 
stamp with her little pinky to see if it would smudge. 

“New York City?” she asked. “For diplomat work?” 

The man perked up at Anastasia’s inquiry, but shook his head. “You'll 
be in the capital city, of course, yes, Washington, DC.” 

Anastasia nodded. The American capital was known for low struc- 
tures, for squatty buildings. “No,” she said. “I’m good.” She left the room, 
only remembering that she'd forgotten to say thank you once standing in 
front of the case worker at the embassy who read from the form that the 
man in the office had prepared. 

“State,” said the case worker, stalling with a hum while he scanned 
the form to locate the info, and then pointing at the laminated 8x10 map 
on the desk. “Alabama. Montgomery, Alabama.” 

Anastasia pushed forward see what was under the man’s finger on 
the map. 


* OK OK 


The trucker arrived in the parking lot of the Alabama Fine Motel at 
Brewis 

Anastasia was the solitary figure at the end of the parking lot illumi- 
nated by the truck’s low beams. Judging by the expression present on Mr. 
Trucker’s face, the Alabama Fine Motel must surely have constituted the 
dreamscape his own past, personal night terror. “You're Honey Mush- 
room,” said the man. Anastasia’s Sugarbabies name sounded gleeful when 
spoken in English out loud. “You take drugs?” asked Mr. Trucker. Anasta- 
sia blushed and looked at the floor. She said no. With her eyes averted the 
man’s foreign body odor found its way to her nose. He hadn’t moved very 
far since stepping down from his rig—just a few meters over to where 
Anastasia stood—but even so, he was short of breath, near panting. 

“My God,” he said. “You look just like your picture.” 

Anastasia nodded. She was wearing good discotheque clothes. She'd 
grown accustomed to the loose-fitting motel uniform, the freedom of 
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movement, and she tugged at the bottom of her shirt to pull down the 
neckline a bit further when Mr. Trucker mentioned her appearance. 

“Yes,” she said. “Of course.” 

“No,” said Mr. Trucker. “Really, girl. You look EXACTLY like your 
picture.” 

The conversation stalled because Anastasia didn’t understand the 
thythms of American small talk. She couldn't ask about his family. She 
couldn't ask about his plans for the future. What else could one freely talk 
about with strangers in this situation? She went into the room and left 
the door open for Mr. Trucker, but he didn’t enter. He approached the 
doorframe and Anastasia wanted to tell him not to linger there, in the 
frame, but she thought it best to avoid any commands. She asked that 
he enter. 

He stalled. “You're very pretty,” he said. 

“Thank you.” 

“Let me say it, then. Are you a police lady?” 

Anastasia shook her head. 

“Please say it,” he said with some force, then again softer, as though 
apologizing for his tone. “Please say no.” 

“No,” she said. And as though finally finding a point of American 
conversation in which to engage, she asked: “Are you a police gentleman?” 

He shook his head, then shook it again to himself, looking at his 
shoes, chastising himself, and said: “No.” He asked if they were alone, 
and Anastasia mentioned that a special gentleman was sleeping in an- 
other room. She mentioned this as if any one of the men now sleeping 
next to their girls would come running to her aid—as if they were there 
to support anyone. There were three girls in the motel that night. Three 
girls and one man whod driven them there—at least one, maybe two. 
She could scream and someone would come running, Anastasia assured 
herself. Mr. Trucker entered and closed the door behind him. It appeared 
to Anastasia that he was sad, but breathing better now. 

“You've left your shoes by the door,” he said. 

“Of course,” said Anastasia. 

Mr. Trucker nodded. “That’s very strange,” he said, but he took off 
his shoes, too, and left them next to hers by the door. 
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* OK OK 


When Anastasia next logged on to sugarbabies.com, the Internet in- 
formed her of future opportunity and happiness. Mr. Trucker had left a 
review, five stars, writing nothing more than the words: Legit. Just like the 
picture. This rating, and comment, had filled her email inbox with twenty- 
seven new messages. She performed pleasing arithmetic in her head: two 
hundred dollars per friend. 

Anastasia was cleaning a room on the second level when the police 
arrived later that afternoon. 

She exited with her back to the outside parking lot, dragging the 
cleaning cart outside over the small threshold bump. Four white police 
officers were speaking with one black man and his girl in the parking lot. 
Each of the police men nodded their heads while the man in the cen- 
ter spoke, evidently responding to questions, and when the man began 
speaking with his arms, actively brushing away bad ideas in the air, An- 
astasia watched as each of the officers instinctively stepped forward with 
a left foot while placing a right hand on top of a hip-resting gun, not 
taking it out, not yet, but unclasping the button that kept it in place. 

“Can I ask you something, darling?” said an officer to the girl. 

The circled man was more agitated, told the police not to talk to her, 
only to him, but the officer went ahead and asked the girl her age. She 
said eighteen, but when nobody said anything for another moment she 
said sixteen. 

“Is this your Daddy, darling?” 

The girl was outside the circle. She looked at the man inside. Perhaps 
she made calculations in her head. “No, Sir,” she said. 

And then something recognizable happened. In the tone of the voices 
exchanging harsh language, in the aggression of fight or flight move- 
ments, the scene before Anastasia, witnessed from behind her cleaning 
cart on the upstairs balcony, represented the fulfilled promise of a night- 
mare. Everything negative she'd expected from America was right here. 
The man was on the ground with his hands behind his back, screaming, 
while two of the officers punched his back and neck, continually read- 
justing themselves for better angles. The blows ceased about a minute 
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after the man stopped screaming. The man was in a car a moment later 
and taken away. Five more patrol cars arrived. 

The girl who'd been answering questions was in the back of a different 
car, next to another girl who appeared to be napping, but the door was 
open and her feet were touching the parking lot. They just wanted the 
two girls relaxing there, it seemed, while they talked with great force to 
Mr. Bhattacharya. The officers were around him now, too, the same four- 
man perimeter, but there were no hands placed on pistols, even though 
the manager of the Alabama Fine Motel was speaking with violent hand 
gestures and a sweaty face. This was something of a silent movie. Anas- 
tasia didn’t think this would lead to further aggression, as the officers’ 
demeanor now appeared dispassionate, spent. They looked at each other 
as though to remember who’s turn it was to use handcuffs. But when the 
handcuffs were produced into plain sight, Mr. Bhattacharya pierced the 
silence Anastasia perceived by speaking loudly, angrily, directed at no 
one, nearly all the words unintelligible except for one word with clear 
meaning to the cleaning girl still watching from the second level. 

Sugarbabies! I don’t know Sugarbabies! 

The manager screamed, and then the car door closed and silence 
returned. 

At this moment Anastasia felt she was no longer an observer, but a 
participant made of the same meat as these actors, one who shared the 
same fight or flight chemicals. She decided to go. She abandoned the cart 
where it stood, outside the recently cleaned room, and went toward the 
back staircase that led away from the parking lot toward her staff quarters. 
Two patrol men were ascending the staircase. She made eye contact from 
the top of the stairs, turned around to walk the other way and saw two 
other patrolmen on the other side of the elevated walkway, already knock- 
ing on the doors of the clean vacant rooms in search of other girls. Anas- 
tasia stayed where she was and let the officers come to her. Once she was 
inside the circle of officers, each had a different question: You work here, 
hon? Anyone else up here? Where you from? You know about other girls? 

She directed her attention to the policeman who had spotted some- 
thing about her look, perhaps her accent when shed said hello, and had 
asked about her origin. “Travel Job,” she said. And something about the 
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way she said those words, automatically, robotically, convinced the of- 
ficers she didn’t speak good English. There weren't any more questions. 
They followed her downstairs to her room, watched her kick off her 
shoes by the door. The police man she'd spoken to entered while the 
others formed a small barrier from intruders. He didn’t remove his shoes. 
He took Anastasia’s passport, looked at the photo but not the visa, and 
handed it back to her. He then took the contract co-signed by the direc- 
tor of Travel Jobs and Mr. Bhattacharya. 

“Travel Job,” the officer repeated. 

“Yes,” said Anastasia. “Travel Job.” 

The officer looked at the door where his colleagues stood guard. He 
returned focus to Anastasia, starting at her feet in socks and jumping up 
to her face. 

“Sit tight, honey,” he said. “We'll be back for you.” 

He tipped his cap and looked at her shoes again, together by the 
door, before walking out, closing the door behind him. 

Sit tight—two words with individual meanings that meant nothing 
in combination to Anastasia. But she was too afraid to leave the room. 
She waited three hours before putting her shoes on and opening the door. 
The parking lot was empty. This was also like a movie from Channel 
One. Apocalypse survivors could exist in this environment. Zombies. She 
went to the office, opened the door, and turned on the computer. She 
purchased a bus ticket to New York City and checked the box indicating 
she would pay cash once on board. The difficult path leading elsewhere 
now led to the city with the tallest buildings, and certainly the greatest 
rewards. She returned to her room and filled the punga bag only to the 
point she could carry it herself, retaining her make-up kit, but leaving 
behind some shoes and clothing she hadn’t yet worn. And before walking 
the two miles to the bus station, perturbed by a feeling of forgetfulness 
balanced against responsibility, finally, after a minute of standing still, she 
felt relieved to remember her final obligation while still there at the Ala- 


bama Fine Hotel. She walked back to the office, turned on the computer 
and deleted the browser history. 
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Joe Baumann 


FOR RENT 


The artist living in Valerie’s ribcage would like to know if she could please 
try to tone it down with the rough sex. 

The thing is, Val tries to explain, Jace is the first boyfriend she’s ever 
had with visible abs, and well-manicured pubic hair, and leg muscles 
whose striations she can see twitch when they move, so she feels like 
stifling their loose rollicking might be asking a bit much. He’s also funny 
and smart and sensitive and after they make love he holds her in his arms 
and she feels enveloped in clouds. 

Sighing, the artist runs a hand through his hair, which is always shin- 
ing and slick like he’s just showered, though she’s pretty sure he hasn't 
found a way to install a bathroom in there between her intercostal mus- 
cles, but everything in that region is numb now anyway, so who can say. 
It’s like breathing while buried in snow. 

“Okay,” he says, nodding. “I get it. I like abs, too. Who doesn't.” 

He wonders, though, if she could try to keep her window of vigorous 
love making a little more, what’s the word, consistent. 

But that’s the thing, she tells him. It’s the spontaneity that really gets 
her going. 

He says he knows. The way her heart starts thumping is like someone 
banging on a steel bass drum right next to his easel. It sounds, he says, 


like the world is coming to an end. 


* kK OK 


Val loves her job. She’s the leasing office manager for a three-story mixed 
commercial/residential building across the street from an uppity liberal 
arts college that is all cherry trees and brick and white wainscoting. The 
first floor of the building contains a Turkish hookah bar, a bookstore that 
competes with the one on campus, a florist shop run by a tiny Italian 
man who smells like wet dog and greets her with sloppy kisses to each 
cheek when she visits, and, soon, a bakery/bar specializing in petit fours 
and margaritas, the lease just signed yesterday by a couple perhaps three, 
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maybe four years older than Val. They held hands even as they scribbled 
their signatures on the thick pack of papers. 

Val’s main responsibility is filling the vacant units on the upper two 
floors, twenty-four in total, which is no trouble at all. The humanities 
kids across the street froth at the mouth for the loft spaces with their ex- 
posed duct work, fifteen foot ceilings, chocolate-colored concrete floor- 
ing. It makes them feel bohemian, hip, and they string Christmas lights 
along the mother-of-pearl walls and line the tiny balconies with tomato 
plants. A stack of crinkled and coffee-stained rental applications teeters 
on her desk, unread. If a unit opens up, someone inevitably walks in 
the front door looking to fill it, and she takes the keys and shows off the 
apartment, lease signed that day. 

Jace, who teaches economics at the college, appears in the office with 
a bouquet of roses bought from the Italian man next door. He is wearing 
tight jeans and a button-down shirt with nothing underneath, revealing 
a triangle of browned skin beneath his throat. Val sets the roses down 
and puts up a sign in the window saying she’s showing a unit and will 
return shortly, then she locks the door and drags him to the back, tugging 
at Jace’s belt buckle. He stumbles behind her, jeans falling to his ankles. 
He takes her from behind, and she willingly presses herself up against 
the wall. She pulls at his collar, bringing his chin over her shoulder, and 
she makes her voice raspy like a chain-smoking rock singer and calls him 
Dr. Aubuchon, saying it over and over as he thrusts, and as she whispers 
she can feel him tensing up inside her, his body stiffening, and he comes 
faster than usual, groaning, his breath milky and warm like the heat from 
an oven, and the flow of his air over her ear makes her tremble too, her 
legs squeezing together as she gasps. 

On his way out, she knows she'll hear it from the artist, but she just 
shrugs and smells the roses, goes looking for something to put them in, front 
and center on her desk, so every stranger she sees will know she is loved. 


OK OK 


The device is situated just below her left breast. When the artist first 
attached it, cheeks red and fingers wobbly as he tried to avoid copping a 
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feel, it didn’t so much hurt as pinch and expose, the little clamp digging 
into her skin like a cat kneading with its claws. The diameter of a silver 
dollar, the plastic caster looks like the end of a tube of toothpaste, circu- 
lar with a half-inch nozzle poking out. A third nipple almost, Jace said 
the first time he saw it after peeling off her shirt. He caressed it, and she 
grabbed his hand and moved it around her body to her bra strap. 

When Jace bounces out of bed in the morning to go for a three-mile 
jog before his macro class at ten, Val flicks the cap open and out comes 
the artist like a genie freed from its lamp. His gassy-liquid body makes 
a slurping noise like a kid eating spaghetti, and he materializes in a blur, 
gradually pixelating and becoming real. The artist is slouching and thin. 
She’s sure he doesn’t have abs. There’s no where to do crunches or wind 
sprints in her ribcage, in the first place. 

She browns him toast and brews Darjeeling tea because she thinks 
that’s the kind of thing an artist living in a ribcage would want, plus he 
never objects, sitting at her breakfast nook and slumping over the plate, 
crumbs dotting the white porcelain like scattering stars. She lets him use 
her bathroom when he’s done, and she listens to the sound of his urine 
hitting the bowl. When he comes out, he wonders again about the love 
making, but with a wry smile, like he knows he needs to say something 
but that it will do no good. Then he nods, and Val unbuttons her shirt, 
flaring it open on either side so her belly is exposed, and she pops open 
the device and he is sucked back in, offering a little wave of his spindly 
artist hand before he evaporates into her chest. 


2 OK OK 


Before the artist moved in she was living in her parents’ basement, sleep- 
ing on a daybed whose lumpy mattress felt like it had rat skulls sewn into 
it. Val had graduated from college with a degree in history. Intending to 
become a high school teacher, she quit her internship after three days, the 
ammoniac smell of teenage boys making her ill, the dead-eyed glare of 
gussied up girls turning her insides to ash. She finished her coursework 
to becalm her parents, but she slunk back to them, jobless and alone, 
unpacking her bags in their basement that smelled like a fish tank. She 
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shared their master en suite because the showerhead in the guest bath- 
room was broken, sending sprays of water across the tile floor. When she 
brushed her teeth, she shared counter space with her mother’s Aqua Net 
and her father’s minoxidil foam. She accepted a job bagging groceries. 
Her uniform was canvas blue, like a painter’s smock, two sizes too big. 

One day, on her way out the door and smelling like stale donuts, she 
saw the sign posted on the cork board, among business cards for traffic at- 
torneys and realtors and babysitters: an artist, seeking residence. The pay 
was staggering, written in sharp black lines. Valerie ripped the whole sign 
down so no one else could take the little pre-cut tabs bearing his phone 
number, not thinking about the fact that he'd probably posted flyers in 
every grocery store in town. 

No matter: she called him that afternoon, and very suddenly was no 
longer alone. 


* OK OK 


She thinks: Well, it was bound to happen. Law of averages will catch 
up with you, of course. At first, as Valerie tried to angle the pregnancy 
test so she peed on it and not her hand, she'd been terrified by the pros- 
pect. Three weeks late, the notion of a child budding in her uterus: she'd 
trudged to the too-bright CVS, with its buzzing lights and piano music 
squeaking out the loudspeakers and periodic interruptions from the 
pharmacy calling some tech back from a smoke break, and stared at the 
wall of pregnancy tests, their rainbow of colorful boxes boasting faster, 
earlier, clearer results. Images of sticks with blue lines, baby faces, words 
printed in slanted, Victorian letters. She'd plucked off one from eye level, 
told the aging cashier she didn’t need a bag. Paid by credit card. 

And now here she is, the message clear as day: preggers, a little cluster 
of cells seething below her belly button. She and Jace don’t use condoms 
because she doesn’t like the feel of them, the barred, caging friction of 
interruption as they link themselves together. But Val has popped birth 
control pills like clockwork, a little chirping alarm on her phone remind- 
ing her at lunch every day to reach into her bag and extract the little pink 
button. Perhaps the blame belongs to the glass of red wine she and Jace 
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drink each night? Could that get in the way? She should ask her OB/ 
GYN, but first she'd have to find an OB/GYN. She doesn’t know where 
to find one. Maybe the artist knows. He seemed to know so much, even 
though he lives in such a small space. 

She wonders how he'll feel about a roommate. 


* OK 


Jace proposes during a romantic dinner at an Italian restaurant, tea candles 
casting shadows along his sharp jaw that is dotted with a well-manicured, 
week-old beard. His Adam’s apple is a delicate point of darkness. The lin- 
guini is thick and buoyant, and the smell of his steak makes her salivate 
and want to vomit at the same time. Six weeks of such splitting dualisms: 
she is horny and nauseous at once, suppressing the need to upchuck into 
the trashcan next to her bed while also seething with satisfied relief when 
Jace enters her and moves with slow care. He's afraid of hurting the baby, 
and she tells him, the first time, that it’s a good thing he’s an econ teacher 
because he'd be terrible at biology because there’s nothing he could possi- 
bly do to their child. 

He slips onto the scratchy carpeted floor after their waiter offers des- 
sert, which Val waves off without a second’s pause. The box is blue velvet 
like something plucked out of the Indian Ocean, the ring inside pearles- 
cent and slim. It fits perfectly over her knuckles, nestling against the fatty 
rib of her hand like an anchor. At the table next to them, a white-haired 
couple watches the proceedings and offers a cozy round of applause when 
Jace stands and embraces Val. The couple tip their wine glasses toward 
Val and Jace, the woman’s eyes crowding with tears. She reaches for her 
husband’s hand and their droopy flesh kneads together, and when Jace 
offers his lips to Val for a kiss, she wants to swallow him, too, hold the 


entire world that she loves inside her belly. 


* OK OK 


She tells the artist during one of their breakfasts, leaning back in her chair, 
hands magnetized to her stomach, left hand cradling the cleft beneath the 
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hard bulge, right cinching around the knob of her belly button, fingers 
fiddling and coaxing it like a loose ring. The artist’s expression doesnt 
change, the gait of his chewing on the slightly-burnt toast uninterrupted. 
His hair is longer, curling around his ears in bushy tufts. It sweeps across 
his forehead like thin bird feathers. 

He swallows and washes down with a slurp of tea, then sets down 
his mug. 

Val has moved into Jace’s three-bedroom condo. Fifth floor of a seven 
story building, speedy elevator that smells like cinnamon. They've assembled 
a crib, picked out a soft green for the walls, bought a rocking chair and 
changing station at IKEA. In the open-concept living room/kitchen/dining 
zone, the artist looks out of place, a funeral dirge during karaoke night. 

“T know,” he says. “About the baby. Already.” 

“You know. How.” 

“T could tell. I feel him kick at night.” 

“Him?” 

"its’a him 

“You can't possibly know that. How would you know that? I didn’t 
know that. We wanted to be surprised.” 

The artist apologizes. Says maybe he’s wrong. “But congratulations. 
I’m happy for you.” His voice is matted, flimsy. He looks exhausted, Val 
realizes. His eyes like raccoons’, skin drooping, wrinkles crowding the 
corners of his mouth. 

She shakes her head, changes the direction of the conversation, trip- 
ping over the words like they are Spanish. She tells him they're starting a 
family now, and things are different. 

He stands, and flicks his fingers toward her with a snap of his wrist, a 
mixture of dismissal and disgust and understanding, all balled up in one 
motion. He gets it. He understands. 

“Tt was bound to happen,” he says. “I told you.” 

She wants to say that he never told her. The artist never said anything 
of the sort. In fact, he said so little, munching on his toast, squawking 
about her sex life, taking a tiny bit of her breath every time he splashed 
out of her body. Yet he was so warm. Even though she was numb there 
where he sat tucked away inside her body, she could always feel him 
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squirming around. She could feel when he was painting, a faint tickle 
near her sternum, a hiccup in her pulse. Since the baby’s conception, it’s 
been a symphonic echo around her heart like the boom in your chest 
after hearing the smash of a bass drum. 

But she says nothing, just uncorks the plastic cap and watches him 
fizzle and fade, stoppered back into her body, another settled mass. 


* OK OK 


The mishap occurs during her seventh month. At least the lights are off, 
the soft fuzz of the moon outlining their bodies. She and Jace are nude 
from the waist down, sex no longer the prowling, intoxicated drizzle of 
passion and pleasure but a functional relief for the pressure in her groin. 
Val’s feet are swollen and she craves Diet Pepsi and scrambled eggs at all 
hours, which Jace dutifully retrieves, stocking their fridge with enough 
dairy and soft drinks to feed a dozen. They're spooning, his knees pressed 
against the backs of her legs, and they rock gently like they're in a row- 
boat, his hands around her waist. At some point he shifts and loses his 
grip, his hand flicking and pushing the cap open with a light pop, Val so 
focused on the relief—and tamping down the rising need to pee—that 
she doesn’t notice the artist appear until Jace yells out, pulls himself from 
her, and covers them both with the kicked-off blanket that has gathered 
like a snowbank at the bottom of the bed. 

“What the fuck,” he says, and Val realizes she’s never heard him yell 
before. They've never fought. She thinks, for a moment, that it must be a 
sign, but she’s not sure if it’s a good or a bad one. 

“What's going on?” The artist’s voice is as bleary as he is, shimmery 
and half-ghost in the darkness. 

She can sense the tension radiating off Jace. An exhaustion hits her, 
all parts of her spilling open, and she caps and uncaps the device so that 
the artist barely has time to congeal into a real person before he’s pulled 
back in, his voice wobbly like he’s yelling from under water, but she can’t 
understand a thing he says. He may be screaming, he may be laughing. 
She shuts her eyes, ignoring Jace’s shifting weight, and barely has time to 
lock the artist inside before she falls asleep. 
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* OK OK 


On the artist’s last day, Val slips her oafish body out of bed early, Jace stir- 
ring in his half-sleep. She waddles to the kitchen and lays out the lavish 
spread she’s planned: twin bouquets of baby’s breath and carnations, one 
on either side of the table, on which she places plates full of warm burst- 
ing sausage, a wheel of mozzarella cheese, petit fours from the bakery, 
kept fresh and cool in the refrigerator, sugary white squares that look like 
toys out of a child’s play kitchen. Heaps of fruit whose juice gathers on 
the porcelain in a pinkish pool. Large glasses of milk and a pot of artis- 
anal tea, the sharp, bitter smell like wet earth flopping her stomach. The 
baby kicks toward her ribs like he’s riding a bicycle. 

But when the artist emerges, he looks at what she’s done and sighs. 
“You shouldn't have. I’m really not hungry.” When he sees the pinch of 
disappointment that Val can’t help but let seep into her face, he reaches 
out and plucks up a grape. She can hear it pop against his cheek when 
he bites into it. 

Propped against his feet, hugged to his body so she can only see the 
off-white backing, is a heavy-looking canvas. 

“T have a gift for you,” he tells her. Then he hefts it up and spins the 
painting around. 

It takes Val a moment to absorb what she’s looking at: a massive, 
reddish eye, swirly and just so blurry. The rusty color of a brick wall, the 
eye is streaky but lifelike, the lines of the eyelid detailed, pupil on the 
verge of dilation. 

“It’s yours,” the artist says. “It’s your eye.” 

“What did you paint it with?” Val asks. “It doesn’t look like normal 
paint.” 

The artist's face lightens, and he grabs another grape, gnashing on it 
and swallowing before he tells her: it’s made of you. 

He explains: he has drawn her blood and bone, bits of muscle that 
he’s scraped away from inside of her, all ground down and mixed together 
and put on the canvas. The eye is made, he says, of hundreds of tiny im- 
ages of her. When she leans close, she sees it: tiny versions of herself, me- 
ticulous and exact, head and shoulders, her chin turned down toward her 
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right shoulder, eyelids shut, hair wafting in an invisible breeze. Though 
small, they are as detailed as the eye itself, each one just slightly different: 
an alteration in the angle of her face, the curl of her neck, the square of 
her shoulder. 

Val shuts her eyes. The nickel scent of her own blood brings a bilious 
wave up her throat. 

“Each day,” he says, “I painted you after breakfast.” 

“T don't know what to say,” she manages. “It’s beautiful.” 

Which is true. But what is also true, what she doesn’t say, is that she 
hates it. That her body has been excavated, her disparate parts moshed 
together to make this bloodied mess whose color reminds her of an un- 
cooked steak. 

The artist leaves unceremoniously, slipping out the door before she 
has time to process his sudden absence. When Val sets the painting against 
a table leg and rushes out after him, the hallway is empty. She considers 
taking the elevator down, seeking him out, but she knows she will never 
find him. A certainty settles in her chest that he has disappeared forever. 

She also knows she cannot show Jace the painting, that he'll dismiss 
it as grotesque and inappropriate, so she hides it away in the back of the 
closet behind her shoes, the eye facing the wall. What Val doesn’t know is 
that she'll put the painting out of mind until, three years from now, when 
she is pregnant again, she'll run across it as she cleans out the closet when 
she and Jace are moving out to a suburban ranch house, and her body 
will clench up when she turns the canvas and finds the eye staring at her. 
Their son will toddle to her and screech and want to know what the pic- 
ture is, and before she gives it a second thought she will drag the canvas 
out to the garbage chute in the hallway and throw it down. She will not 
know yet that her pregnancy is ectopic, the baby lodged in her fallopian 
tube, and that the embryo will have to be excised by laparoscopic surgery. 
Nor will she see that the artist’s portrait will become stuck in the chute 
when she chucks it down, hovering for days until dislodged by a trash 
bag full of beer bottles and rotting cabbage when it finally crashes into 
the garbage bin, slicked with the seepage and leak of strangers’ wet refuse. 


* OK OK 
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Labor should be simple, but Val does not want to let go. In spite of the 
twists of pain as her body contracts and works to expel her baby, Val fights 
against the emptying feeling creeping from her spine. She’s numb below, 
but she refuses to let her body cooperate, her doctor becoming frustrated 
and red-faced, snarling at her from behind his papery surgical mask that 
she has to push. Finally, sweaty and dislodged, Val complies. When the 
baby finally crowns and slips out like a dropped sock, she is overcome by 
the emptiness of her body. Like a deflating balloon she wilts, and even 
when her little boy is placed in her arms still gooey-haired, limbs flailing 
in jerky movement, his weight pressed to her chest, she continues to seep 
away. Jace grips her shoulder and smiles down at mother and son, and Val 
tries to muster the gumption to return his grin, but she feels like there is 
nothing left in her body to offer. 


> OK OK 


She brings the baby to the office, and on the days he doesn’t teach Jace 
joins them. Instead of quickies in the back, they eat lunch together, Jace 
armed with roast beef paninis wrapped tight in shiny tin foil. They chew 
in quiet and the baby gurgles. All of the residential units upstairs are full, 
so there’s never anywhere else for Val to go. 

One day, a prospective renter for the last empty commercial unit 
comes in. Val swallows her bite of sandwich and leaves Jace to watch 
the baby while she presents the space. The walls are in need of drywall 
and paint, and the floor’s cement is like that of an unfinished basement, 
chalky and white with dusty grit. As the man considering the space 
blusters about potential layouts for his office—he’s looking to start up 
his own law practice, thinks he can make a killing helping minors from 
the college out of alcohol possession tickets—Val takes a slow lap of the 
space, breathing in the wet, untouched smell. The room is barren, but 
she can feel its cloying possibility. She runs a hand over the hard space 
between her breasts. Tickles her fingers across the keys of her ribcage, 
whose feeling has reemerged, a hard warmth. 


The man nods and says he think this will do, screw it, I’ll take it, let’s 
do it. 
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Val drums her fingers along her body, the echo buzzing against her 
clenched teeth. She lays her hands along her once again flat stomach, 
and finally comes to rest on the asterisk-shaped scar where she removed 
the artist’s clamp. The skin is raised like Braille, but when she presses 
her fingers across she can read nothing in the bumpy ridge. Val wonders 
how one gets this way, taut and slim and emanating body heat while still 
craving to be filled again, ever tipped and ever hungry. 
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Richard Spilman 


NOBODY KNOWS HOW TO SAY GOODBYE 


A woman told you that, you don’t remember where or when. She had 
singled you out for one of those long, drunken conversations that tease 
desire and then extinguish it. Though her face is a blur, you remember 
the line. 

No need to be here, watching the fog crawl onto Ocean Beach trying 
out its lungs. You could call or email or write an old-fashioned letter full 
of love and regret. You could meet her at the coffeehouse near her work 
where you first lunched together. But that’s too cold and too final, and 
youre hoping. Hoping she'll change her mind or you will or two lights 
will go on simultaneously, “Why don't we. . .” 

So safety is out. It’s a backroom bargain between your conscience 
and your testicles, both parties hoping for closure, as if there were such a 
thing, with that idiotic hope brokering the deal. 

As you start the car, a family of tourists passes in t-shirts, arms folded 
and shivering. That’s San Francisco, eighty degrees one minute, fifty de- 
grees the next. Oddly, it’s one of the things you will miss, not knowing 
what it’s going to be like when you walk out the door. 

On the road, youre on autopilot for the short drive inland in slow 
traffic, up Portola over the shoulder of Mt. Davidson and down into Noe 
Valley, where the sun beats down doing its best imitation of LA. 

“No expectations.” 

That was her, not you. Out of high school, she'd married a drum- 
mer in some indie rock band. Her family took it well, but the drummer 
marched off as soon as the pee-stick turned blue. “I’m never going through 
that again,” she said, and you agreed, you weren't ready for the big time. 

But whenever you ordered Chinese or bought groceries, whenever 
she made your plane reservations or answered your phone so you could 
sleep, there were expectations; and when you started taking Jake to mov- 
ies or to the park so she could study, there were more. It didn’t matter 
what anyone said. 

The closest parking space is four blocks from her apartment, and you 
have to move a garbage bin from the street to fit the car in. Keeshanna 
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sounded happy when you called, like maybe you'd thought about her, 
come to your senses, changed your mind. Who knows? It could still hap- 
pen. It wouldn't be the first time. 

She's on the stoop with the boy, going through her mail. A flyer 
drops from the pile and Jake chases it, gives up and throws himself into 
your arms. You lift him, squeeze, and try not to think. The breeze is cool 
in spite of the sun, and her blouse swells and collapses around her breasts. 
She has beautiful breasts. You shift the boy onto your hip and lean in— 
just the whisper of a kiss. 

Her apartment's up a swaybacked flight of steps above a shop so long 
defunct no one knows what it sold. She’s been there three years, but it still 
smells of cat piss from the previous tenant. You've come prepared: a Hot 
Wheels case filled with miniature cars, and an opal as big as a robin’s egg— 
in a necklace case so she won't get the wrong idea. You give the boy his 
present, and he sits cross-legged on the floor near the top of the stairs, tak- 
ing them out to show his mother and running them against one another 
until they make a colorful pile in the space between his legs. She opens 
hers and quickly closes the box, biting her bottom lip. “It’s beautiful.” 

Your name is Mark, but Jake calls you “mock”: “Thanks, Mock. . . . 
Cool, Mock!” He has curly hair with a bit of kink in it, and it stands out 
in all directions as if electrified. The two of you carry the boy and his 
booty into the living room, which is also his bedroom. 

“So, what’s up?” she asks. It’s not a neutral question. 

“Getting my shit together.” 

You work for an IT company called DomoArigato, whose customers 
are airlines and hotel chains and resorts, and DA has offered a promotion 
to Project Manager at the Raleigh branch. That's Raleigh, North Car- 
olina. $20,000 more a year with a much lower cost of living in a town 
where people don’t speak code as their native tongue. The day you got the 
news, you literally danced down the halls. Everyone said how lucky you 
were. But with Keeshanna and Jake at dinner, things got weird. 

You sprang it on her. Surprise! 

Dead silence. 

You rattled on about the job and the money and the new software 
youd be developing, and all she said was, “What about me?” At which 
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point you realized you hadn't thought about her, not once. Somehow 
youd just assumed she'd be along for the ride. 2,800 miles away from 
family and friends. A black woman from Palo Alto, California, with a 
white man in the South—certainly not the Confederate flag South, but 
still .. . it wasn’t your finest hour. 

So the two of you argued, not about the move but about the way you 
always assume she'll do whatever you want—an argument with some his- 
tory to it that might have gone on for a while if Jake hadn't said, “Where's 
Wally?” 

And the tension went outside for a smoke. Keeshanna said, “No- 
where youd want to be, Sweetcheeks.” 

Later, on the way home, she asked, “What did you think we were 
going to do?” 

A few cars ahead, the driver of a trolley was replacing his poles on the 
line. The boy had fallen asleep. 

“Live together.” Your idea of a big step: no her place, my place 
anymore. 

Keeshanna put a hand on the passenger-side window and watched the 
ghost spread. “I’m not moving cross-country so I can shack up with you.” 
She said it without heat, as if she were the one who had made the mistake. 

At the apartment, she didn’t invite you in, and you didn‘ ask. Lifting 
Jake out she said, “Bye,” and you said, Bye” and shut the door as she 
turned away. She didn’t look back. 

Instead of going home you walked the beach and sat on the seawall 
listening to the waves and tried to think. About what you want. About 
her and Jake and what they might need. In your mind you tried to con- 
vince her of the importance of the move—you, the son of a rural me- 
chanic, are going places, and she can go with you, but the farther you go, 
the more that future depends on the obliteration of your past. You can’t 
have an anchor anywhere. But the two of you had had that conversation 
early on, and all she said was, “You're such a bullshitter.” 

Her mom and dad are teachers; they don’t think like your people do. 
So finally you stopped thinking and just listened to the waves—all that 
immense energy going absolutely nowhere. 
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You uncork the wine that’s sitting on the table, and she tells the boy 
it’s nap time. She looks like she’s smelting ore inside. 

Jake doesn’t want to go, but she bribes him with a bottle of chocolate 
milk. Mostly now he drinks from a sippy cup, so a bottle is luxury. 

You stay in the kitchen because he won't lie down with you in the 
room. There are dishes in the sink, but it’s neat and cheery, painted pale 
yellow. You pour two glasses and scratch a bit of what looks like grape 
jelly from the poster above the table—the Desiderata printed on a picture 
of mountains and high clouds. Though she’s not one to go placidly any- 
where, she believes this stuff: “the world is unfolding as it should.” In this 
stinking apartment her parents pay for, and which she'll barely be able 
to afford when she gets the nursing degree she’s two-stepping through. 

She calls it mindfulness, you call it crap, but you know how often 
you depend on her going “placidly amid the noise and haste.” Even the 
first day you met. There you were, the big IT guy, storming into a Sprint 
store because an app was freezing on your iPhone, ready to call down 
every overworked college student in the place, and there was Keeshanna, 
“T’m sure we can handle this.” Five minutes later, she returned the phone, 
all fixed. You said, “I love you.” 

She laughed, and later, when you invited her to lunch, she thought 
that was funny, too. You've been saying “I love you” ever since and mean- 
ing it, and so has she. And that makes you want to put your feet even 
more firmly on solid ground. No fairy tales. No magical thinking. Clar- 
ity. At work, you make it your mission to bulldoze sensitive types—tech 
people who think they’re creative and creative people who think they 
know tech—and she’s never had a problem with that. The drummer was 
a sensitive type. 

The trouble is, your brain’s on her side, too. Rationally, you lose 
nothing if you stay here, maybe try the big M, maybe have a kid or two if 
she’s willing—Silicon Valley doesn’t lack for tech companies, and a lot of 
them are doing more interesting work than DomoArigato. 

But sitting on that seawall you discovered you didn't want to stay— 
not here, not anywhere—and she has made it clear she’s not the kind you 
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In she comes, looking for the blue car, which Jake has demanded. 
There are two, so she takes both. Before she goes, she retrieves a small 
wheel of brie from the fridge, slips it on a dish and stabs it in the heart 
with a cheese spreader. “You look like shit,” she says. “Eat.” 

Before you met her, youd never eaten brie, or seen a cheese spreader. 

In the living room, she sings a lullaby, and Jake stops fussing. She has 
a beautiful voice. Even on the phone, even when she’s mad. 

The first time you stayed over, you sat on the floor around a pizza box 
watching the boy spin colorful beads through a rollercoaster of bright 
wires. She put her hand on your knee and hummed to the music on the 
Pod. “He'll do that for hours,” she said. 

Later she made popcorn, and you watched the boy inspect kernels, 
probing each amoebic arm, then chewing them off one at a time as if he 
were mulling some great philosophical problem. You're going to miss him. 

If you said, “Raleigh won't be so bad if we're married,” she might go. 
Or she might laugh, and then turn sweet and serious and run through the 
“T love buts.” She’s not that gone on you. Eight months, and she’s never 
introduced you to her parents. Yours live in Patterson and think of San 
Francisco as an immense maze that’s too much trouble to solve. Even that 
first night it wasn’t exactly romantic. When you made your move, she 
said, “What the hell, I’m tired of sleeping alone.” 

But that night, when she woke you for an encore, you said, “I love 
you, and she didn’t laugh. She said, “Prove it.” 

Remembering that night, you can hardly breathe—it was so much 
more than sex. But when she returns smiling, “Like a light,” you don't have 
the guts to tell her. She asks about the bon voyage party, and you shrug. 

“Same guys, only drunk.” 

“The Lost Boys. Tinker Bell was lucky she had wings.” She drains her 
glass and pours another. “So you're going?” 

Tess 

‘mane, 

That’s it. Done. Finished. 

You should feel happy, but your cheeks burn and there’s a big hole in 
your belly. You want to break something. 
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She takes your hand and draws you into the bedroom, with its white 
curtains and lacy white bedspread, but you hold back. It’s too sudden. 
You cant connect what she just said to what she’s doing, so she gets on 
tiptoe and stares eye to eye. “You think you're the only one who wants a 
good-bye fuck?” 

You've got no answer to that, or anything else in this room. 

It's been a while since you've actually looked around, and you're sur- 
prised how much of you there is: a picture with the boy at the petting 
zoo, a Chinese vase you gave her for her birthday, a strip of pictures from 
a booth, one of your ties, a clock you bought when hers confused AM 
with PM. You could go on and on, but she’s not waiting for the inventory. 

Or the bedclothes, or the blinds. She pushes you down and climbs 
on top and slaps your hands away, and slowly, as if she’s reading an old 
parchment, traces your body top to bottom, then takes your clothes 
off and does it again. Her touch is gentle, but she has long fingernails 
painted in sunbursts, and you feel as if a message is being etched with a 
stylus into your flesh. 

The lovemaking, too, is slow, gentle, and she keeps her eyes closed as 
if it were already memory. When she settles onto your chest, still with her 
blouse on and her skirt over her hips, there is such a pleasing sense of doom 
you are overcome with grief. You kiss her hair as she dozes and everything 
seems transformed by the warmth of your bodies together. This is what you 
want, forever and ever. You want to wake her and turn her over and do it 
again, harder. You want to make a baby, so you'll be forced to come back. 

Magical thinking, of course, but with her, there has always been 
magic. You want to curl up in its shelter like an old dog under the porch 
and let the world walk all over you. 

Alone in your own apartment, you can wake from that pull, but the 
clarity, if that’s what it is, never lasts. Sooner or later, sometimes that very 
night, you want to return. Sometimes you do. 

As the room grows cooler, you are glad for the heat of her body. 
Through the window, you can see fog nosing over the ridge between Mt. 
Davidson and Twin Peaks, making the hills look snow-capped. At least 
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She wakes and takes off her blouse and her bra, and it’s almost like 
you are seeing her that way for the first time, breathless and needy. You 
lift her from the bed and let her slide down until she’s riding your hips, 
and then you're all over the room, unable find a place to settle, and she's 
saying, “Man, what’s got into you?” but her nails are cutting into your 
back. Finally, you pin her against the wall, mouths pressed so hard you 
taste blood, and when the two of you come together, it’s like the answer 
to a question, as if her sigh of pleasure was something youd finally done 
right. 

It makes you feel less guilty. 

You let her down onto the bed, and she draws the comforter up. 
“That was different.” 

You don’t climb in. Even with the edge off, you can't risk it. Though 
no sane man says goodbye while looking for his pants, you do. You tell 
her it would never work out. One or the other would always feel resentful. 

No mistaking the expression on her face—not anger, not disappoint- 
ment, disgust. You'd have been better off keeping your mouth shut. She 
sits with her hands between her legs and the comforter around her and 
looks out at the fog tethered to the ridge, casting a blue shadow over the 
downward slope. 

You say something close to what you actually think—that you can't 
do this any way but alone. She says youre full of shit. She calls you a 
ghost. What you've done to her is no big deal, but what youve done to 
Jake—that’s unforgiveable. You tell her you haven't done anything to Jake 
and she says, “Why don’t you just get the fuck out?” 

When you imagined this scene, there was plenty of anger—she 
shouted and you were calm—but it’s the other way round. Your voice 
rises. You tell her you're just trying to do what's best. She's tells you to shut 
up, youll wake the boy. 

Then, watching you tuck your shirt into your pants, she says, “You've 
got the flattest ass,” and both of you laugh, though it sounds like gasping 
for air. 

She gets a couple of garbage bags from the kitchen and puts your 
stuff into them, shooing you away when you try to help. Your extra suit 
and shirts and ties. Toiletries and cologne. Even video games from where 
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Jake is sleeping. You tell her you don’t want this—meaning the little 
stuff—but she’s intent on expunging every trace of you. You wish she'd 
put her clothes on. 

But not the gifts. None of the things you've given her, even the clock. 
She lifts the opal from its velveteen box and puts it on. It’s white, glowing 
with dozens of tiny rainbows, and it looks great against her dark skin. 
Then she hands you the bags and pushes you out the door. 

“Youre going to miss me, boy. You're going to miss me hard.” She has 
to grab your shirt to keep you from tumbling down the stairs backward. 
“And I’m not going to answer the damned phone. “ 

“Should I say goodbye to Jake?” 

“Not if you want to live. Go.” 

And you do. 

Outside the air tastes salty, and the fog, having finally broken 
through, tumbles into the valley. You try pumping your fist, but that’s 
hard to do with a garbage bag in your hand. 

Triumph lasts all the way to the end of the block. Once you have 
turned the corner, you lean against the wall of a house to calm your breath- 
ing. Tears try to well up, but you dont let them. The paint on the wall has 
blistered. You peel it off as if there might be something underneath. 

It was too easy, you think. You did her a favor, you gave her what she 
wanted. With all she’s got going for her, it won't be long before she finds 
someone else. Maybe there’s someone already. The thought makes you 
want to go back and beat the shit out of her. 

It’s like snow, the fog, like a wet snow, clutching at everything it 
passes. Cars emerge in an instant and as suddenly disappear. It’s so thick 
you nearly walk past your car. The garbage bins still wait at the curb for 
the morning pick up. One is half empty. You stuff the bags in. Every- 
thing, even the suit. 

In the driver’s seat you watch a leaf, caught under the windshield 
wiper, lift and collapse, and wait till it rips itself to shreds. As you ease out 
of the space, you can only guess if a car is coming. 

Driving past her building, it appears the light may be on in the living 
room, but you can’t be sure. You want to stop till you know, but you keep 
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At the turn onto Clipper Street, a horn blares. You scream, “Fuck 
you!” though you didn’t see the car and can't see it now, “Fuck you, fuck 
you, fuck you!” and gun the engine. A truck emerges in a burst of light 
like a flare. It’s almost as if you're flying, you feel high. 

And feeling high, you zip right through the stop sign at Castro. “Fuck 
you!” you shout to the gaily painted Victorians, now ziggurats of grey, and 
to the cars that huddle at the curb as yours grinds up the steep slope. You 
imagine the boy waking and wondering where you are, and Keeshanna in 
the Niners jersey she likes to wear to bed. You press down the accelerator, 
and the car roars its displeasure. So you press it harder. 

The light at Portola comes as a shock, its red glow inexplicable, and 
the car, on something like level ground, shoots through, forcing you to 
brake to avoid a PG& E van. You fishtail part-way over the curb and sit 
there laughing at yourself. 

An inner voice tells you to go slow, so you gun it back into the cloud 
that for a moment seemed to have cleared, where the reflection of your 
headlights blinds you, but when the car skids on a curve, you back off a 
littlek—no sense wrapping yourself around a light pole. Still, it’s a steep 
slope and it speeds you down, shadows appear and disappear so quickly 
you have no idea what they represent, and you maneuver around them 
as you do obstacles in a video game. It’s a rush, and you feel great. Like 
diving off a cliff into the ocean. Whatever happens happens. 

But nothing happens. 

Towards the bottom of the hill, the elation disappears, and your foot 
seeks the brake in plenty of time for the light at Junipero Serra. You 
tremble from a fear you did not feel until now, while an M trolley crawls 
through the intersection, its overhead line sparking. You let the light 
cycle red to green to red to green to red again. Cars pass, honking. 

You need to pack up, even if it is two weeks until the movers come, 
pack your stuff and take some vacation time and put space between you 
and this city. Youve got to. Because right now what you want is to call 
her up, call till she answers and tell her the crazy thing you just did, and 
how fucked up you are, and how you don’t know how to live without her. 


And that’s not doing you any good. That’s not doing you any good 
at all. 
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Brian J. Fendrick 


PRESSURE OK 


You will report to the principal’s office. 

Remember: Whenever you think of something shitty, add the words, 
“... but that’s okay,” to the end of it. I know it sounds cheesy, but it helps 
a bit. Trust me. 

You will report to the principal’s office, but that’s okay. 

You're going to be led to a ratty old chair next to the principal’s big- 
ass closed door with a dull bronze nameplate on it. The air will taste of 
tater tots and chili and scratchy thrift-shop sweaters. You'll hear this deep, 
booming, good-ol’ boys laughter coming from inside the principal’s of- 
fice that’s too evenly spaced to be believed. 

Do not make eye contact with the secretaries, but notice how their puffy 
brownish hairstyles will be designed around their telephone headsets, how 
their big bodies will swivel in their chairs as they speak up in the air to no- 
body, how they will keep rhythm as they nod at each other when they think 
you wont notice. Oh yes, they will know all about you and the maxi pads. 

Not that it matters. You'll be distracted by a bell sound, and you 
will look up to see one of those power-wheelchair special-ed kids whose 
name no-one knows until the yearbook comes out try to navigate his 
way through the doorway, clanging and scraping paint as he goes. His 
wheelchair jerks forward, hits the frame, then jerks back, and he grunts 
with every ting. His barely not-teenage aide behind him could help him, 
but she won't. She'll be texting. 

“Ulck!” Ed will say in protest. You will be the only one who notices. 
He will notice that you noticed, and he won't blink at all when he stares 
at you. 

“N-gray!” 

Now would probably be a good time to pretend to look at the hem 
of your jeans. Looking pretty stringy down there. Also, your socks will be 
soaking wet, because your shoes are in no better condition than anything 
else you wear. 

When the door does open, like, five old guys in suits will still be 
laughing at something as they burst out of there in lockstep. They'll be 
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looking around at each other, asthmatically snorting at some shared joke 
that’s not a joke but it’s something generic they all experienced similarly 
but since they don’t know each other that well it’s the funniest thing ever, 
amlright? 

Bob? Yeah, Russ, just not on Tuesdays with the ice machine! And after 
contract hours! Whoa-ho, the last guy even got that reference . . . late. I 
get it! I’m one of you! 

Do not assume that whenever groups of people are laughing, they 
must be laughing at you. They don’t even realize that you exist yet. 

You will come back into existence only after one of the heavy swiv- 
elers points you out to the last guy. His name is Dr. Principal. He’s going 
to look kinda surprised to see you, but not in a good way, and he’s going 
to look wistfully at the other guys, who will have already forgotten him, 
disappearing out the main office door. 

Princi-Pal. That's how you remember the difference between prin- 
ciple and principal. He's your pal. Heh. 

“Tyler. Come on in,” his hand will sweep you into his office, and his 
face will be pointed in your direction, but his eyes will be down the hall. 
His hair will be short and thin, unconvincingly brown and individually 
gelled. “It is Tyler, right?” 

It’s not. But fuck it. 

But fuck it. Heh. 

Your chemistry book is copyright 1989, the cracks in the plastic desk 
chairs bite your ass literally and figuratively, you can’t write on the work- 
sheets you get in geometry that are copies of copies of copies of trans- 
parencies of facsimiles of telegraphs of rubbings that Egyptologists got off 
pyramids or something, but that office is going to have an Oval Office- 
looking, three- toned, glass-topped-over-marble wood desk. It will also have 
an engraved conference table and a kickass view of the parking lot through 
a tinted window. Lots of chairs, but you know you're supposed to sit in the 
shitty stained one, and—yep—he’s going to stand and pace in front of that 
window so you can have a kickass view of his Dockered crotch. 

The cuffs of his oxford shirt, the slits of his pants pockets will be 
almost as worn down and ragged as his fingernails, but everything is fine! 
Everything is really great! How are you? That thing you'll start to say will 
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remind him of something more interesting that he’s going to say. Funny 
story, really. You see, this one time when he was in high school, college, 
or mail- order graduate school—you will already not be paying attention 
at this point—but it will eventually end with a barely tangential link to 
the value exemplified by that gorgeous framed picture of a sailboat on 
the wall over there and explained by a platitude in fancy, all-caps text un- 
derneath it. Because that’s what this is really about, Taylor. Was it Taylor? 

You will address him as “doctor” at all times, although hopefully not 
around anyone who requires immediate medical attention. You will hold 
a semiconscious look on your face so help you God, and you will make 
substantial amounts of eye contact or he will add, “Tyler,” to the end of 
whatever sentence he’s on when he gets suspicious. You will pretend to be 
interested in his insights about synergizing educational paradigms with 
best-practice business marketing precepts to flobnosticate shareholder 
fuckiflcares because as I see it, youre the customer, Tyler. 

Remember last night, when you were sitting in the Belfasts’ yard 
stealing their wifi? You read that Scientologists believe that we are com- 
posed of huddled masses of “thetans,” which are the traumatized, com- 
pacted, and tortured souls of cursed beings. This guy is composed of 
compacted self-help bullet points and four-year-old Internet memes. His 
only fear is five seconds alone, so he never lets it happen. Thank God for 
cellphones and hands-free car kits and douchebag Bluetooth earpieces. 
Thank God for a mini-fridge full of energy drinks and the ability to focus 
so hard on the future that no-one has to ever pay any attention to the 
present, no matter how fucking obvious. 

Oblivious. Whatever. 

Dear Baby-Jesus-God you will hope Princi-Pal doesn't suspend you. 
It will be cold outside, and you wont even be able to think about going 
home. Maybe if you seem inspired enough, he'll forget why you were sent 
here in the first place. 

Now, if you actually do get a word in to Princi-Pal, he’s going to look 
up at the clock. His head won't move, but his eyes will roll up as you 
continue to speak. He'll nod his head, but his super-short, super-gelled 
individual hairs will be firmly in place. It’s a motion that is less affirmative 
and more, “Hurry up.” He'll scoot backward, spinning and nodding in 
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his mesh techno-chair toward his mini-fridge on the far side of the office, 
facing away, still nodding and saying, “Uh-huh.” He'll open the fridge 
door and kick it closed with a thwap! that will propel him back to you, 
spinning and nodding. He'll have a little bag of tuna. He's going to eat 
it with a plastic fork. Fucking tuna. You are going to get cut off in mid- 
sentence by a speech of tuna-ass breath and I’m sorry. 

I’m sorry that you'll feel more alone in that room than anywhere. At 
least, later, when youre walking out, the hall outside will respond. Your 
footsteps will echo. You can scuff the floor with the soles of your duct- 
taped shoes and the marks will last for days. You can take your uncle’s 
rusty pocketknife that you've been carrying since the locker room in tenth 
grade, but that’s okay, and carve things into the walls on the locker-room 
stalls, and the marks you leave will never, ever fade and can never, ever 
heal. They can bleach away blood in seconds, but CHS EATS A BAG OF 
DICKS is forever. They'll study it. Egyptologists. Fuckiflknow. 

You will look at the walls. There’s that giant framed pretty picture of 
a sailboat with some words in all-caps underneath it. The water is perfect 
and crystal-blue. The sunset’s rays are perfectly symmetrical. And you will 
wonder what kind of simple fuck needs just a pretty picture of a sailboat 
with some words underneath it to make everything okay. 

When you get bored of that, you'll look around and spot the pictures 
of Princi-Pal’s kids. The pictures are huge and obnoxiously placed. They 
brag about his kids, who are all boys and all have the same haircuts, per- 
fect teeth, and weirdly high hairlines. His kids are douchenozzles. There’s 
the oldest one, King Douchenozzle, who led the the locker-room boys in 
the tenth grade. His smile looks the same as it was then, but that’s okay. 

Their dad comes home. Their mom doesn’t drill holes in all the walls 
of the basement, then spend all her time looking through them. They al- 
ways have water. They don’t have to freak out over library fines, because it 
wouldn't mean they'd be done checking out books until next year. Simple 
fucks don’t check out books. 

You'll wish someone would ask you exactly why you couldn’t turn 
those books back in. Hell, you might even wish someone would ask you 
why you have a perfect attendance record, but you're failing every class, 
or why you eat lunch on the stairs. 
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Your mind will wander, and you'll think about that day you were 
headed with your head down to the back of the cafeteria when your tray 
just popped up to the left sort of and floated, and your arms—relieved of 
their burden—popped up a little too, almost as if you had just decided to 
throw your own plastic tray full of food up into the air, because fuck it, it 
was chicken enchilada day anyway. You looked down, and Special-Ed was 
staring back at you, dead-eyed, but his head was pointed a little too far 
down, so his eyes were rolled up at bit too far in his skull to compensate. 
His arms were still up in the air in front of your face, shaking slightly in 
place after having smacked your tray. 

“Ulck! Mash!” He left his mouth open after he said it. 

Man, did they love that in the cafeteria. You'd have thought the 
chicken enchiladas had made everyone fart fucking nitrous the way they 
went on, standing up on the obscenely squeaky benches in the back 
booths to see, laughing with food in their mouths and falling out of 
them, as everything echoed and it got too hot on the sides of your head 
and on your skin and you stared at the floor but still slipped on your 
food on your way out, but that’s okay. Douchenozzle was the good guy, 
of course, rushing up to put one hand on Special-Ed’s shoulder, “Don’t 
worry about that guy, Ed. He won't bother you. Are you sure youre 
okay?” 

Girls noticed. 

Princi-Pal will definitely talk about how you're not living up to your 
potential. You've got a huge potential. Right now we can see just the tip of 
your massive potential—it’s like an iceberg rising out of that crystal-blue 
water—and he frankly can’t wait to see how impressive it truly is, and if 
you'll live up to it. He’s excited about how far you'll go and how many 
things you can do with a potential like yours if you only learn how to 
get a good grasp of it and really go wild with it. The sky’s the limit with a 
potential like yours, Taylor. 

Here’s another tip: Every time he says, “potential,” you should pre- 
tend he says, “cock.” 

You have a huge potential. He’s excited about your potential. 

Just the tip. 

Heh. 
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You'll smile a little, and it will feel good a little. To Princi-Pal, it will 
look like the results of just another successful pep-talk, and although you 
didn’t intend it, he will be so sublimely satisfied with his own imagined 
abilities that he will have completely forgotten why you were actually 
sent to him in the first place. Deal. 

You weren't the first person to figure out that all those cardboard 
boxes along the wall next to the urinals in the boys’ choir-hall bath- 
room contained the school’s entire supply of feminine products for the 
machines in the girls’ bathroom. However, you were the first to soak a 
maxi-pad with water from the sink and chuck it against the tile wall. It 
sounded like a slap to the face does in a movie, and it launched wet, white 
mush everywhere. Then another guy tried —same wall, same results. For 
a while there was a firing-squad-style setup nailing every guy who walked 
in there, with the victim pathetically trying to shield himself with his 
hall-pass clipboard. At some point that broke down into a free-for-all, 
continual maxi-pad fight that lasted most of 2nd period, with anyone 
who left being quickly replaced by the next hapless newcomer. You threw 
at the newcomers, but mostly at the wall. There’s something weirdly in- 
timate about throwing a maxi-pad soaked with water at another guy. 
It’s like an insult; you just need to know him first. You tried it once, hit 
someone in the thigh, and the guy—a tall, awkward-legged kid with nar- 
row shoulders—just kind of looked at you. But there were times when 
you laughed, and other guys laughed and occasionally turned toward 
you, looked at you and continued to laugh before turning away. It was 
like you were one of them, but you weren't. The explosions continued 
like soggy, smacky white fireworks all around, and they were wonderful. 
For a second, you felt like you had friends, but you didn’t, but that’s okay. 

You didn't want to leave. And that’s how they found you, standing 
alone and slightly mushy, in a bathroom with at least two inches of 
papier-maché lining the walls. 

By now, he will be already reaching into the second drawer on the 
left side of that desk made of textbooks and he'll be underhanding a cel- 
lophane package to you. 

Socks? 

“Socks.” 
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Socks. 

“Trust me. Nothing like a new pair to go with a new attitude.” 
Okay. 

“It's kind of my thing.” 

His eyes will be tired. His smile will quiver. 


“T’m glad we had this talk, Tyler.” 


And now it’s going to be just you in the hall. You, your bag of socks, and 
your huge potential. It'll be pretty empty, except for the guys sitting on 
the benches in the commons. Do not look directly at them. At least two 
of them were involved in the maxi-pad war of second period. At least 
two more were in the locker room in tenth grade with Douchnozzle, but 
that’s okay. 

Remember: Douchenozzle’s potential is not very impressive at all, 
and it’s mostly harmless when he’s not in a locker room with other guys. 

You'll want to throw away the socks out of principle, but you need 
a dry pair of socks. It'll be almost silent now except for your footsteps, 
which will be squishy, and that whirring sound. You know that sound. 
And Ed will be headed straight for you, smiling like it’s fucking Christ- 
mas. His aide or whatever will be sort of following in the same general 
direction, but mostly looking down at her cell-phone. It’s crazy how fast 
those powered wheelchairs can go. Ed will stop right in front of your 
shoes. Seriously, that’s like a centimeter. Most of the toes on your right 
foot will be curled. You'll wonder if he’s a spatial savant. 

“Ulck! Mash!” he'll grab your forearms, hard. It will kinda hurt. 

“N-gray!” He'll pull you toward him with bizarre strength. You'll tilt 
your head in time to avoid his huge, greasy forehead and a possible con- 
cussion. Nose to the shoulder seam of his t-shirt, you'll breathe cotton 
and baby powder and something like vinegar. 

It should be really awkward. You should worry about your busted 
hoodie zippers snagging on the plastic tubes that go into his nostrils. 
You should care about the benchwarmers back there laughing at you and 
not with you. But you won't. You'll realize that Ed wasn't picking on you 
in the cafeteria. He was just being The Hulk. More than that, you'll be 
tempted to believe, for just a second, that Ed was just testing you back 
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then and that would be funny if this is one of those shows that comes 
on late at night on that Christian network where every mentally handi- 
capped person is secretly wise or adult Jesus in disguise, and any problem 
can be solved in thirty minutes or less. You'll imagine that Ed is giving 
you a big-ass forearm-based hug that says, “I know, man. And I know 
that everything’s going to be okay,” and that he’s actually been looking 
after you this whole time, from the back of the hall, from the back of the 
yearbook. Even in the locker room in second period in tenth grade with 
the blood and the marks that aren't red anymore but will be with you 
forever. Good ‘ol Special-Ed. Let’s take a sailboat ride and learn a lesson 
about character and values. 

Then you'll feel wet, warm drool on your shoulder. You'll stand up 
straight, gently wrenching your forearms out of his grips and looking 
around quickly to see if anyone saw. It'll be hard to tell. The aide will still 
be texting. Her nails will have broken polish that will look dark blue and 
cold in the light of her phone. 

You'll realize that Ed is wearing a plain, light-green t-shirt. He will 
hold out his arms like he wants another hug that wasn’t a hug. For some 
reason, he'll have potential. 

“Folmimoostles!” 

He'll still be holding his arms out. His arms will shake a lot. 

“He wants you to feel his muscles,” the aide will say, smacking her 
gum and not looking at you. 

You'll grab his forearms, like he did yours. You'll be able to feel how 
loose the skin is, the shape of his bones. 

“Ulck!” he'll say. 

And then he will turn and accelerate his chair over your left foot with 
surprising speed, which will hurt a lot, because you've got mostly duct- 
tape and no sock on that toe. When you look up, you'll see the back of 
his chair as he goes down the dark hall. It will have a grey plastic support 
system on the back, with wires and plastic tubes and readouts, lots of red 
and blue lights on it, and a display with red LED clock-radio letters that 
will read: “PRESSURE OK.” 
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Yuly Restrepo 


MOROCHO 


My mother grew up in a small town called El Pilar, where her father 
was the pharmacist, which back then made him a public figure, like the 
mayor or the priest. She was a country girl. “Boy, did he love it!” she 
used to say about her father. One year, he organized one big, town-wide 
raffle and dance to collect money to build an old folks’ home. Until the 
day he retired, he kept a ceramic statue of little Saint Tarcisius on his 
glass counter, and people deposited the change they got from the pur- 
chase of medicines in the coffer the boy held in his hands. Everything 
that went in the coffer, my grandfather would bring to the home. My 
mother used to tell me, not only did the home still stand, but her father’s 
name greeted anyone who entered. My mother and my Aunt Eva used 
to talk with such longing about the grandfather I never met, and about 
the town, that I started longing for it all, too, but when I asked if we 
could visit El Pilar and see the home and the old pharmacy, my mom’s 
eyes got so narrow that I could only see the irises, and she would say 
that all she wanted in life was peace, and that was why she had left the 
town. She would lose every little bit of it she had managed to gather if 
she went back. 

She valued her peace perhaps as much as she valued me, and when 
she sensed something that threatened it, she said and did the most dis- 
concerting things. When I told her I was dropping out of college, she 
locked herself up in her room and started wailing like an animal. After 
she finished, she sat next to me in the dining room and called Aunt Eva 
to tell her the news, using every variation of the word “crazy” she could 
think of. The day she found out she had about a month left to live, she 
started to rant about how “this country goes crazy at the end of the year. 
All those fairs and festivals and parties. People drinking on the streets at 
all hours of the day. At least Pll be gone before I have to go through one 
more Christmas full of depravity.” 

Nothing threatened her peace more than any mention of my father. 
When I was fifteen, I came home from school one afternoon to my 
mother and Aunt Eva whispering to each other in the kitchen about 
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someone seeing Morocho in downtown Medellin, walking down the 
Junin passage without a care in the world, and how they couldn't believe 
he was still alive and out of El Pilar. When they saw me, their eyes grew 
the size of Spanish limes. Then my aunt started asking how my day was 
and if I had any boyfriends and when I was going to get a haircut because 
I would look so much prettier. 

When she left, my mother started grinding corn for the empanadas 
she sold to our neighbors on the weekends. 

“So you know where my dad is?” I asked. “Can I talk to him?” 

She stopped cranking the grinder, took two steps toward me, and 
slapped me. Later I stood in front of the mirror, removing yellow corn 
guts from my cheek and smiling. My mom liked to make a big scandal, 
but she rarely hit me. So my father and El Pilar were related. So whatever 
this thing about him was, it made her lose every bit of her precious peace. 
Now I knew something concrete, something beyond her usual accusa- 
tions against him. 

I kept pushing her after that, but she'd had years to prepare, and she 
wasn't giving anything away. Pushing her buttons grew tiring. In my late 
adolescence, among the clumsiness of dating, secondary school gradua- 
tion, dropping out of college, and getting a job, I forgot all about it. 

As she lay in bed, a couple of days from reaching her final peace, she 
reminded me of what I'd forgotten. She looked thinner than even before 
she had me and spent her time in and out of a dazed consciousness. 
Lucidity visited her only a few times toward the end, and during one of 
those times, she asked me not to look for my father. 

“He's not a good man,” she said, trying to squeeze my arm with her 
bony fingers. “He isn’t, he isn’t. You know.” 

I stared at the yellow, shiny hollowness of her face and at her pow- 
der-blue nightgown. I knew nothing. Everything—that a woman like 
her would even allow cancer to take over her body, the words coming 
out of her mouth, the way I so easily filled in the word “Morocho” when 
she said “he”—felt like part of the cruelest, most elaborate lesson she had 
prepared for me. Even in her most erratic moments, I couldn’t have imag- 
ined this would be what she would choose to say when words became 
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so precious. The sudden way she grabbed my arm as I sat on the bed, 
causing me to drop the prayer book I read to her sometimes, and sank 
her fingers, like pigeon claws, into my flesh, startled me. When she tried 
to raise her face to mine, so that she could look me in the eyes as she gave 
me her final order, I felt the questions and the anger from the fights of my 
teenage years. I wasn't a teenager anymore, but I thought maybe I wasn’t 
too old for a final, definite fight, either. 

“What did Morocho do to me, Mama?” At the mention of his nick- 
name, lines I had never seen before appeared across her forehead. 

“He abandoned you,” she said. What left her throat felt like whistling 
wind on a stormy day and impending death. “That should be enough. But 
if you want more, he chose a gun over you. He chose to be a terror to the 
place where he was born, where we conceived you. He chose that over you.” 

“What terror?” I asked, knowing she was too agitated and that she 
might drift off again, maybe forever. 

“Terror. Terror. Thoughtless, savage. A criminal.” 

My cheeks grew hot. I felt furious for letting her trick me into car- 
ing again, only to give me the same old answers. I tore her hand off and 
stood up. Now my voice bounced off the pale walls against my moth- 
er’s bed, her chiffonier, and the pictures of saints and pill bottles on the 
nightstand. Now I remembered those secondary school days, when I told 
myself I would look for him as soon as I left her house, when we got into 
arguments our upstairs neighbors could hear, and when, for days after 
a fight, she set plates on the table, but didn’t call me to eat, and didn't 
sanctify me before bed. 

“If he’s looking for me, you might as well tell me because I will find 
out,” I said. “I will ask everyone I can think of, and I will find him.” 

“I was the one waiting for you... three in the morning,” she said. 
Her face took on the color of an old newspaper. “My heart broke when 
you dropped out. I would have been the one. . . giving you away at your 
wedding. Not him. My daughter.” 

“What wedding? How do you know there'll be a wedding?” 

“If you try to find him—” she said and trailed off to focus on her 
breathing. 
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I saw in her eyes what she was saying, though. If I tried to find him, 
I was his and only his. 


I rode home from my mother’s burial in my cousin Juan José’s Twingo. 
He kept turning his head toward me, like he wanted to tell me some- 
thing. Aunt Eva wept in the back seat. Her crying came in waves, at first 
like a succession of sighs and then growing into wails like the noise of a 
passing ambulance. 

Juan José and I were close as children. Aunt Eva used to take care of 
me when my mother worked, and he took me out for bike rides or to 
play hide-and-seek with his friends. When I no longer needed someone 
to watch me, we grew apart. I didn’t see him much since he had started 
studying law, until my mother came home from the hospital and she 
needed someone with her at all times. He started to show up at our house 
every evening and sat with her for hours while he studied. He was very 
much the kind of child I should have been to my mother. 

Sometimes I joined them. I asked him how he could spend so much 
time with her, and he said he didn’t sleep anyway. We talked about how 
much I used to love his lime green bike and how some day we would like 
to visit the place where our mothers grew up. 

Now the car got stuck in traffic by the old Alpujarra train station. 
Cars in front and next to us stopped and started and stopped again, heav- 
ing. Drivers sat inside with half-closed eyes. The rosaries hanging from 
their rear view mirrors swayed, as if God were rocking everybody to sleep. 
Aunt Eva blew her nose and sighed the way the buses sighed when their 
drivers hit the brakes, the clutch, the brakes. 

“Now we're alone, Sara,” she said, putting her pudgy hand on my 
shoulder. I turned and watched her crooked lips and the eyes that looked 
at me with the same pity of all the people who had come to the funeral, 
and I did feel truly alone. 

“You have Juan José,” I said. 

“God knows he’s the reason for my happiness. But now I have no 
husband and no sister. To be the last when it seemed like we had so many 
more years to go. What sadness!” 
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She began to sob again. Juan José tried to soothe her with words I 
didn’t listen to. She said we were alone, but Juan José would continue to 
console her until she stopped grieving. My mother would have been the 
one to do that for me. I thought of the people at the wake and the burial, 
looking for men I didn’t know who looked like thugs. 

“Aunt, do you know where my dad is?” 

“Your mama was right,” she said and blew her nose. She looked like a 
puffer fish. “The last days she kept telling me she was convinced you still 
wanted to find him.” 

I laughed. My aunt’s eyes narrowed into two dark slots. It was 
no use explaining that, had my mother not mentioned Morocho, I 
wouldn't have gotten curious about him again. Juan José watched me. 
He had put gel in his fine black hair for the occasion, and it made him 
look like he had just stepped out of the shower. His mouth hung open 
like a fish’s. 

“Tt drove her to despair, Sara,” my aunt said. “What an insolent child.” 

“Ma, not you too,” Juan José said. “It’s not the time. And honestly, 
I hope Aunt Emilia rests in peace, but she even drove me crazy with this 
crap. Believe me, I would have told her to shut up if she hadn't been sick.” 

His only rest the past few weeks must have come in the hours he 
spent on campus, away from his mother and my mother and me, and I 
could see how weary he felt. 

“Does she know where he is, Juanjo?” I asked. 

“T don't know,” he said. 

“T think you know, Aunt. She trained you well.” 

“Did the three of you drink the same crazy juice?” Juan José said. “I 
went with Aunt Emilia’s nonsense because she was suffering so much, but 
what’s your excuse?” 

Twenty minutes later, I opened the door to a house without my 
mother. Juan José followed me. My aunt waited in the car, blowing her 
nose as loudly as she could. I passed the closed door to my mother’s bed- 
room and entered mine. After I kicked off my heels and lay on my bed, I 
noticed Juan José standing in the threshold. 

“You know where the bathroom is,” I said. 
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“Dude, I suggest that you take a very long nap and when you wake 
up, you ask yourself if you really want to find this guy. Or keep being a 
dick and wasting your time trying to get back at a dead person.” 

I walked to her bedroom. The cool tile through my pantyhose be- 
came the only lovely thing I had felt in days. I opened the door. 

“I’m going to pack up this stuff. If Aunt wants it, you can come pick 
it up tomorrow. If you don't come, I'll get rid of it.” 

“Okay, okay, I get we're all feeling a little off, but don’t fucking tell 
me you don't want to keep anything of hers. That’s bullshit,” he said, 
shrugging off his father’s oversized blazer, and he left. 

About a week before she died, she asked me to find a brown folder 
in her chiffonier. I opened it and found my old vaccination cards, a note- 
book sheet with a list of phone numbers, our house lease, and a savings 
account book. The account had over seven million pesos. It was in both 
our names, and it had been opened on April 12, 1981, a month after I 
was born. 

“| didn’t want you to miss out on your education because we didn't 
have enough money. I never imagined you would reject this gift. I don’t 
know what I did wrong. If my dad had given it to me, I would have never 
said no.” 

She still left me the money because, as she put it, she didn’t know 
how | would fend for myself after she was gone. 

| had shut her bedroom door right after the funeral home people 
picked up her body. Now, less than two whole days later, the waft of her 
old Howery lotions and rotten cells kept me from moving beyond the 
threshold. I slid to the Hoor and sat for a long time, never quite drifting 
to sleep. Then I stood up and found her old suitcase and some cardboard 
boxes, and started to pack her things. I didn’t look through them—she 
had made sure to leave exactly what she wanted to leave me before she 
took her last breath. 


El Pilar looked like an accidental town. Its location, halfway down a 
here-naked, there-verdant, mountain called Piedra Verde made it look 
like it had once sat at the top, and an earthquake, or some other decree 
of divine fury, had tumbled it down to the place where it sat on the day 
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I arrived. The town itself was a patchwork of colonial structures, like the 
blinding, limpid white church, and new, sanitized, streamlined build- 
ings, like the police station, which I later found out had been erected 
after a rebel attack destroyed the old one. 

I also learned my grandfather’s pharmacy became part of the second 
category around the time my mother and I started to wage the war of my 
teenage years. On the corner where once stood the tall building on whose 
facade he had painted a sign advertising bee glue and sarsaparilla and pot 
marigold and cat’s claw, now stood a sober, white building with fluores- 
cent lights and the orange and navy sign of a well known chain. When I 
stepped inside, a boy wearing a huge lab coat asked what he could help 
me with. I traced the length of the glass counter with my eyes. It was 
shiny and spotless, and on top of it sat the cash register, not a statue of a 
boy in a light brown vestment holding a collection box. 

“Do you know the family who used to own this pharmacy?” I asked. 

He didn’t know, of course. He called me Madam. I didn’t bother to 
ask about Morocho.. 

I walked the town center several times and stepped into restaurants 
and bars, where old men in felt hats ogled me as I asked the bartenders 
if they knew my grandfather or Morocho. Some of them remembered 
my grandfather as the pharmacy man with the house on the corner and 
the two girls who sometimes invited them over to play chemist with 
the sets he had brought them from Medellin. At their tables, on top of 
which stood dozens of brown bottles of beer, they told me about my 
grandmother, who gave them green apples and bananas as snacks, when 
all they wanted was some deep-fried yellow potatoes sprinkled with salt. 
When I asked one of them about the retirement home, his face lit up for 
a second. He said he remembered, but I should ask father Otdlvaro. 

When I asked about Morocho, their pale faces fell. They said they 
didn’t know anyone by that name and asked why a nice girl like me was 
going around town by herself asking those kinds of questions. Then they 
went back to their sweaty beers or shots of aguardiente. That became my 
cue to leave. 

The next day marked one month since my mother’s death. I attended 


mass and put five thousand pesos from her account in the collection 
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basket. I asked God what I was doing. I asked Him to tell me if this 
gnawing I felt really was rebellion because if it was, my mother should 
know, wherever she was, that she hadn’t been right in calling me a rebel- 
lious child, until now. 

After mass, I visited Father Otdlvaro at the rectory. He had short- 
cropped, schoolboy hair, thick horn rimmed glasses, and a jowl that jig- 
gled when he spoke. He smiled and embraced me when I said I was Uriel 
Pabén’s granddaughter. He said he'd anticipated my birth with joy, that 
he knew my mother well and that, before she moved to Medellin, they 
often met in the office where we sat now. I asked what he and my mother 
talked about. 

“T don’t think I can tell you that,” he said, smiling, “but she was look- 
ing for guidance in troubled times. An ordinary thing in this town. She 
spoke passionately, sometimes verging on the vulgar, and those were the 
only times I had to reprimand her. Your aunt was much more delicate.” 

My aunt and I argued the day before I left for El Pilar. She opened 
the door and, and upon seeing me, walked to the back of the house 
without inviting me inside. I followed her, passing the bedroom her hus- 
band used as an office when he was alive. It contained the boxes full of 
my mother’s things. In the patio, I watched her water her plants for a 
while, and glimmers of my mother started to fill my head. I saw her in 
the way my aunt held the hose, almost like a golf club, and in the dark, 
angular eyebrows, and the thin nose that pointed down to the tip of her 
upper lip. I recognized none of these features on myself. My skin wasn’t 
the creamy color of my mother’s or my aunt’s. My eyes didn’t disappear 
when I grew upset. 

Aunt Eva started speaking, and though the strongest thing she called 
me was disobedient, I told her I was leaving to find Morocho. 

“Can you tell me where her house used to be?” I asked Father 
Otalvaro. 

“I can show you—there’s an apartment building there now. And I’ll 
show you the retirement home, though that has seen better days.” 

“Did she have a lot of boyfriends?” 

Father Otdlvaro’s face became rounder and whiter, like a melon. 

“Now why would you ask me that question?” he said. 
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“Can you tell me something about my dad?” 

sléante 

“But she said he’s from here, too. You must know things about him.” 

He straightened in his chair. 

“As a child, he was a small plague. He could never sit still, and even 
when he kept moving, he looked bored,” he said. He stayed quiet for a 
moment and stood up. 

“If you would be so kind, I have an appointment. I wish you a safe 
trip back to Medellin and rest assured I will keep Emilia’s soul in my 
prayers.” 

I walked up the street that led to Mount Piedra Verde. When the 
street started to flow into the mountain, I found a giant green house. 
Part of my grandfather’s hand-painted name had peeled off the facade. 
The house sat right next to a ravine with overgrown grass and a collection 
of half-open trash bags. It might have been the structure itself or the way 
my vision blurred as my heart beat faster, but the house seemed to lean, 
to slowly slide down the mountain. I turned around and walked back 
down the street, back to the town square. The hostel attendant handed 
me a note from the priest. It said I should go home before I lost my peace 
of mind. After I read it, I paid the attendant for another two weeks in 


my room. 


December, the month my mother felt glad not to live through again, 
turned out to be quiet in El Pilar. On the first day, I had a sweet corn 
arepa and a glass of chilled Milo for breakfast at the church bakery. I 
continued to repeat the ritual every morning, sitting at an outside table. 
Sometimes the sweet guitar of a Christmas party song floated out the 
open windows of a passing car, but mostly the days stayed quiet and slow, 
as if the townspeople had already heard all the noise they wanted for a 
lifetime. 

I only saw reckless joy and celebration during the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, when the whole town flocked into church for mass 
and then filled the square with lit candles and lanterns. Parents chatted 
and drank, while kids built spheres out of the wax from dying candles. 
I watched them be merry and talk about Christmas, and I forgot I was 
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looking for something. I hoped El Pilar would absorb me, and its people 
would forget I continued to spend my days among them. 

On the first day of the novena, the only day I saw fireworks go off in 
a distant patch of sky, two men, one about my age, the other in his fifties, 
sat on the bench from which I watched the Christmas lights that framed 
windows and doors around the square. 

“Good evening, Miss,” the older man said. He was very tall, with 
thick arms the color of rotisserie chicken and a small tattoo on his bicep 
that said “Yurleidy” in sloppy cursive. 

I motioned to stand up and the younger one, who wore tight red 
jeans and spotless white sneakers, touched my hand and said I shouldn't 
worry, they just wanted to talk, but I should sit back down if I knew what 
was best for me. 

“Youre not from here,” he said, smiling. 

“We know everybody,” the older one said. “Where are you from?” 

“Medellin,” I said, wringing the napkin I had used to hold a long- 
before eaten empanada. 

“Yeah, you look like a city girl. Your name?” 

I looked around. The people coming out of the novena had gathered 
around the popcorn vendor or marched back home. The ones sitting on 
benches talked with their heads together and averted their eyes, making 
it clear they knew who these men were. 

“Sara,” I said. No point in lying. I felt certain they knew already. The 
young one talked about a Sara he had known in Medellin who wouldn't 
give him the time of day. “Maybe youre related,” he said and laughed a 
deep, loud, dopey laugh. 

“So why are you asking around about Morocho? Is he here? Is he 
coming here?” the older one said. 

“I don’t know if he’s coming. I came because I want to ask him some- 
thing, but no one here wants to tell me anything about him.” 

“But you knew to ask about him here.” 

I told him the only thing I knew about Morocho was that he lived in 
El Pilar for a long time. “And that he’s a criminal. And that he’s my dad.” 

The young one laughed and shook one hand in an accusatory way, 
while repeating the word “dad.” 
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“Of course,” the older one said. “You're like the young, pretty version 
of that mess. So, Morocho’s Daughter, if you don’t know if he’s coming to 
El Pilar, why are you still here?” 

“Are you telling us the truth?” the young one said. “If you're waiting 
to meet up with him, we will find out, and you have to know that makes 
you a collaborator.” 

“Collaborator?” 

Now the older one laughed. 

“Listen to me, girl,” he said. “Your dad is scum. Guerrilla scum, 
which is the worst kind, the kind that killed a lot of our people and made 
a lot of them leave.” 

He said last he'd heard Morocho was in prison, but since I'd come to 
town asking about him, he thought maybe he'd escaped and come back. 
“What a Christmas gift from the baby Jesus!” he said. If I did find him, I 
should tell him not to ever come back to E] Pilar. 

“Tonight we'll have a party at Luis’ farm and you can come. There’s 
going to be lots of aguardiente, rum, and other things,” the young one 
said. 

I stood up and walked away, as the young one yelled for me to re- 
member Luis’ farm. 

I crossed the square, unable to look at anything other than the clus- 
ter of red public phones that stood on the corner outside the pharmacy. 
I circled the phones. If I were to pick up the receiver and dial, no one 
would answer at home. 

I could accept my mother was right. Did I want to be a criminal’s 
daughter? Did I want to find that part of me? How was it that I couldn't 
pick up the phone and call my mother, so she could give me her answer 
to this question again? 

I walked back to the hostel. The moment I stepped inside my hot, 
stale, messy room, I lay on the bed and cried. Over the following days, I 
grieved. I walked all over town and sat in the church and was followed by 
the boy in the tight jeans, not caring if he wanted to hurt me, until that 
Christmas Eve morning, walking up the path to the old folks’ home, I 
turned around to see if he was trailing me, and instead found Juan José 
trotting up to me with his mouth open, about to say my name. 
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“You didn’t look through her stuff,” Juan José said, putting one of my 
mother’s boxes on his dad’s desk. 

Outside, the block party had begun. When Juan José and I got out 
of his car, one of the neighbors asked if he could park it at the end of the 
street to keep other cars from driving through. The block was lined with 
golden garlands, and green-and-red tissue-paper lanterns hung from light 
posts. A cumbia blared from a stereo outside the man’s house. Neighbors 
had placed their dining room chairs and end tables on the street. After 
the passing of the law, no pig would die on this street for anyone's feast. 
Still, they would be eating and dancing. 

I didn’t answer Juan José. I looked out the window, wishing I could 
join the revelers, receive a present at midnight, burn fireworks, and dance 
and drink until I felt like I would float off the earth. My aunt and cousin 
watched me with the same parted-lip expression. 

“What for?” I finally said. My aunt handed me a newspaper clipping. 

The short article talked about two rebels who were convicted after 
being captured trying to collect money from a group of farmers in El 
Pilar. One of the convicted was a man and the other a woman. The man’s 
name was Sergio “Morocho” Medina, and his capture had been possible 
thanks to positive I.D. from a number of townspeople who had known 
of his dealings for many years. He was in prison in Medellin. 

“Okay, dude,” Juan José said. “I’m only going show you this stuff if 
you still want to find this little jewel of a man.” 

“You shouldn't do it,” Aunt Eva said, but her eyes didn’t narrow. She 
wasnt mad anymore, just tired. I wished my mother had been capable of 
getting to such a point. 

I read the article again before I set it on the desk. It read so insipidly, 
and the paper looked so yellow and dusty that, even if I had gone through 
my mother’s things, I might have thought it was just another useless 
souvenir. My mother, always with the upper hand. A vallenato boomed 
outside. Fireworks went off in my chest. 

Juan José handed me a black-and-white picture of a man in his for- 
ties, looking directly at the camera, with the plainest of white walls be- 
hind him. Morocho’s hair looked dark, like my mother’s, but unlike hers, 


it was wispy and sat messily on top of his head, as if he had just come 
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inside to get out of a gale. He had big, young eyes with two thick eye- 
brows, but all their exuberance got lost in the way his cheeks sagged, like 
a bulldog’s, and dragged his whole face to an expression of discontent. 

I clung to his eyes, partly because they were an apparition and partly 
because they were mine. This lust, this alertness that was mine and his, 
how could it be for harm? But then, my aunt’s words, the quiet fear that 
covered E] Pilar like sunshine, the men on the square, and my mother. 
My mother whom he had abandoned, whose heart he had broken. 

“If you want to visit him, we have to go to court to get a permit,” 
Juan José said. 

Still my mother, who to me was a blanket, a clever comeback, a cold 
shower, a raincoat, a late-night prayer, a pebble in my shoe, an undeserved 
insult. My mother, who had abandoned me too soon—it was too soon. 

“Come, sit down, My Love,” my aunt said. She held my hand and 
dragged me to the living room, which didn't contain a Christmas tree or a 
nativity scene or garlands, but still felt full of light and rejoicing when she 
sat me down on her couch, put her hand on my thigh, and told Juan José 
to bring mea tinto with one sugar, something nice and small that I liked. 


I arrived at the prison at nine o'clock at night, and there was a line. The 
first fifty or so women sat in white plastic chairs, wrapped in blankets, 
clenching bags full of Sunday’s lunch between their legs. Where the chairs 
ended, people sat on the floor, corralled by metal barriers, and where the 
barriers ended, the line spilled onto the sidewalk and became noisier. | 
took my place and clutched the bag of pandequesos I had bought. 

On the way there, I had passed streets full of people in farmer hats, 
who laughed and poured aguardiente into shot glasses that hung from 
strings around their necks. On the day before New Year's Eve, they gath- 
ered outside their houses to make scalding sancochos or fragrant, sweet 
natillas. I had seen a man with white hair light the rocket in his hand 
with the cigarette that hung from his lips. As the cab drove away, I heard 
the rasp of the rocket taking off and the pop pop pop of burning powder. 
It was Saturday night. 

“Remember where you are,” Juan José had said, after I insisted on 
coming alone, “and that you don’t know him, and that you will be in Ais 
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territory. You don’t know him, Sarita. These guys don’t fuck around. Be 
very careful with what you say to him.” 

I looked at the prison’s fasade—cinder block with a metal gate in 
the middle. Outside stood a female guard, watching. On the left side of 
the gate greeted us a hand-painted message saying, Our human dignity is 
inviolable. 

The woman in front of me, with a toddler clinging wistfully to her 
legs, pointed at my shoes and said, “You haven't been here before.” Curly, 
thick, dark bangs partly covered her eyes and a few bright pink pimples 
sprinkled her cheeks. 

“You can't go in wearing those. You should go down to that kiosk and 
rent a pair of sneakers. I'll save your place.” 

I rented a pair of ratty Ked knock-offs for five thousand pesos and 
the pair I had come with. 

She said her name was Maria. She asked my name and whom I was 
visiting. When I told her I didn’t know Morocho and all I had to recog- 
nize him was the memory of the only photograph I had seen of him, she 
gasped and with a husky voice said I was ballsy like the female guards. 
Over the next few hours, I told her every detail I could think of, starting 
with my grandfather, and she looked more and more amazed, as if what- 
ever brought her here every Saturday night could be less than remarkable. 
We talked until hardly any fireworks exploded in the sky. 

After two in the morning, a guard walked down the line to verify 
everyone's permit and assign entrance tickets. When I showed him my 
permit and I.D., he said if I had any money, I would have to leave it at 
the gate, and I could get it back on my way out. He wrote a long number 
on my forearm with black marker. The name Montoya was embroidered 
onto a patch on the left side of his chest. He looked no older than twenty. 

Maria rocked her sleeping son in her arms for a while and asked, 
“What are you going to tell him?” 

I didn’t know. Before I knew what he looked like, I used to picture 
him at the age when he and my mother were together. Sometimes he 
was tall and thin and black, and other times obese, like my childhood 
friends’ fathers, or he had the muscles of a wrestler and blond hair, or a 


cigarette in his mouth. Sometimes he wore a gun in a holster around his 
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waist. Now that I knew what he looked like, and I was about to face him, 
all the questions I used to come up with as a teenager—Why didn’t you 
want me? Why did you abandon us?—felt silly. Now I didn’t even know 
if 1 would call him Morocho or Sergio. Probably not Papa. 

Maria laughed, handed me one of her blankets, and said good night. 
I tried to lie on the sidewalk, like everyone else, but after a few minutes, 
I got a headache. | sat up and rested my head on my knees, until a guard 
pushed his sniffing German shepherd between my legs. From that mo- 
ment, I couldn't sleep, and every time anyone walked by, my heart beat 
fast and felt hot in my chest. 

Around four in the morning, women and children slowly stirred out 
of sleep and packed up their blankets. Their murmur turned into a clamor. 

I passed the gate and surrendered my money. I waited in a cage. The 
other three women locked up with me in there called it “the basket.” Then 
a guard patted me down so | couldn't help wanting to cry by the end. 
I walked over to one side, where another guard, sitting behind a table, 
opened my bag and took out its contents. I stepped through the metal 
detector, praying it wouldn't beep. Finally, a guard asked me to show him 
my forearm and told me where Morocho’s yard was. 

He sat alone in a plastic chair under a basketball hoop, reading a small 
book. There was no mistaking him. He seemed unaware of the noise of 
the families that reunited around him and the day breaking above the 
yard. Some gray colored his hair and eyebrows, and he wore glasses. The 
big cheeks still drooped and made him look like he was always waiting 
for something better to come along. As I approached him, I grew aware 
of the way I grasped my bag, as a bride would her bouquet. I let go with 
the right, preparing to shake his hand, if that was what he wanted. 

“Sergio?” 

He looked up with the same expression he gave the book and glared 
at me for a while. 

“Yes,” he said, taking off his glasses. 

“I’m Sara Pabén. Did you know I was coming?” 

“Yes, youre Sara. Yes, I knew you were coming.” His voice cracked, 
as if he didn’t use it very much. He put the book in his lap and smoothed 
the chest pocket of his plaid shirt several times. 
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“This was the best shirt I could get,” he said. , 

He dragged another chair that was behind him, so that I would be at 
his side. I set the bag on the floor in the space between us, not wanting 
him to hear the plastic rattling in my trembling hand. 

“I brought you pandequesos,” I said. 

He picked up the bag and looked inside. 

“Thank you,” he said, arching his eyebrows. 

“Do you like them?” 

“Yeah.” 

I asked if he was sure. He looked in the bag again and nodded. We 
said nothing for a while. 

“Right before I got caught,” he said, “some guy came into a tavern | 
was at for an errand downtown and wouldn't leave me alone. He had all 
this stuff in a box—pandequesos, arepas, bread—and he was begging me 
to buy it. He said he was in rehab and he and the other patients baked 
them. He begged and begged me and he left everyone else alone. I think 
it was the way I was dressed—back then I had these really nice silk shirts 
and jackets I wore when I was in the city. I told him I was going to kick 
his ass if he didn’t leave me alone.” 

I couldn’t speak. Had he ever hit my mother? 

“I mean, what did he want from me?” he said. “How much fucking 
bread can I eat?” 

His cheeks perked up somewhat when he smiled. His teeth looked 
like eggshells. I wondered what his smile would turn into when he didn’t 
like something I said. He was the one behind bars, but he had the power 
to harm me. And all the sleepless hours, and all the prodding, delivered 
me to him more vulnerable than ever. Perhaps, if 1 made him angry, he 
would slap me or shove me to the ground. Maybe he had a knife. What 
were the rules in this prison? 

He looked up and his eyes grew wide when he realized something in 
my expression. The smile drained from his lips. I looked for something 
in common besides the same big, scared eyes that related us so clearly. 

“When was the last time you talked to my mom?” I asked. 

“I don't remember. How is she?” 


“She died last month.” 
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Morocho glanced at the book. It was some religious volume, with an 
illustration of Jesus preaching on the cover. 

“T'm sorry,” he said. “Was she sick?” 

“Cancer.” The word sucked all the air out my lungs. He stared at the 
open-armed Jesus. 

“Quick,” I said. “She went quick. Aunt Eva and I took care of her. 
And her son, Juan José. I don’t know if you remember him.” 

I should have let Juan José come with me. 

“T don't. How old are you now? Twenty four, twenty five?” 

I thought he was going to say something more about my mother, but 
he just looked at the book or at the other inmates who sat with their girl- 
friends and wives. He had to wonder why I was there, but why didn’t he ask? 
Why was he asking how old I was? Now I could think of so many things I 
wanted to say, and it was difficult to start with just one. I wanted to know if 
he'd ever called or written, what his story with my mother was, why he left. 
If he had really chosen to be a criminal over us. I wanted to know if he had 
ever hit my mother and if he had ever killed somebody. If he would just ask 
what I wanted, I wouldn't have time to think about what to say first. 

“Why didn’t you visit me before you got arrested? You said you were 
in Medellin around that time.” 

“Visit you?” he said, chuckling. “What, like, going to your house and 
being seen around with you? Even back when I| thought I was hot shit I 
knew that was a bad idea. I had some common sense. Listen, do you need 
money? God knows at this point I don’t have any.” 

I grabbed the armrests of my chair with such force that I felt elec- 
tricity shoot up to my elbows. 

“You think I’m here for money?” 

“You just said Emilia died. She wasn’t a rich woman. I know because 
she didn’t want my money when I did have it. Plus, how am I supposed 
to know what she told you or didn’t tell you about me?” 

“T’m sure you know she detested you.” 

“I know that! I got her pregnant when she was nineteen and then 
left. Doesn’t take a genius. Listen, do you need a favor? I have very little 
to do with those people anymore. I don’t have any influence here. I’m 
always the last in line, and do you know how long the line is?” 
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He grew quiet when a guard walked by. I wondered if this was what 
my mother wanted to protect me from, more than his rejection—his 
indifference. 

“What do you want?” he said. 

“IT don’t even know who ‘those people’ you mentioned are. That's 
why I’m here. I don’t know what you did to be here.” 

“Your mom said she would die before letting you see me. She said 
that before I left and when I tried to give you things. What was the point 
of trying to keep in touch with you? I knew how serious she was because 
I grew up with her and her fucking temper. Honestly, I didn’t care all 
that much. Look, you have no idea how lucky you are to find me now 
and not before I landed here. I thought everything was great because | 
was going all over the place and picking up all this money and storing it. 
I could hang around El Pilar sometimes and see my parents and I didn’t 
even have to be in the jungle that much. I had clothes and women, and 
I couldn't believe how hot I was. I wasn’t going to let you or Emilia stop 
that. Once your mom told me that those guys would kill me. That some- 
one was going to kill me eventually and she would be glad. And guess 
what? She was right! They tried, at least. You want me to be sorry? I’m 
sorry for a lot of things. Do you want me to say I’ve missed you every 
day since I left? It’s not true. I thought about you sometimes, but I didn’t 
want to get in touch with you.” 

“I don't know what I want,” I said, looking at the numbers on my 
arm, “but you are why she could never stop being so bitter and why every 
time I disappointed her I felt like she thought no matter what she did for 
me, I was still your daughter in the end.” 

“She had a temper, always did. All I can tell you is I hurt her a lot, 
but I was young and cocky. There was nothing more important than 
making it to the top.” 

I felt airless, but no longer afraid. I felt the defeat of a war I wasn’t 
meant to win, no matter if I was fighting it with my mother or Morocho. 
The lack of sleep of the night before spread from somewhere deep in my 
brain and suddenly every part of my body throbbed with an old, dull 
pain. I looked at the inmates holding their children. Their jaws clenched 
as they shared words of affection or thought about the fact that in a few 
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hours they would be lonely again, surrounded by too many sour men. I 
stood up to leave, and Morocho grabbed my arm. 

“Dont go yet,” he said. “And come back to visit, if you can. I know 
it’s a hassle, though.” 

His hand felt oddly soft and warm. I thought this calm I felt must be 
false, and in a couple of minutes I would turn back to anger, but I said 
yes when he offered to show me his cell. 

We walked down crowded corridors whose walls were plastered with 
posters of naked women. Men lay next to those walls on makeshift mat- 
tresses and rested their heads on sacks full of their belongings. Morocho’s 
cell was a tiny room with two bunk beds and a mattress on the floor. A 
picture of a saint I didn’t recognize was taped to the wall next to the bot- 
tom bunk, which he said was his. One of his cellmates sat inside, eating 
rice with two young women. They didn’t speak. I smelled trapped heat 
and clothes that have been wet for too long. 

“Pardon me,” Morocho said. “I didn't want to lie to you. I’m not that 
stupid anymore, but I also know I can’t give you what you want.” 

The three strangers stared at me, as if I were a character on a soap 
opera whose next line they anticipated. I told Morocho I'd think about 
visiting or writing to him. 

“Happy Year,” he said, as I walked away. 


Once, when I was a teenager, I sat on the stoop of our rented house for 
hours after arguing with my mother about Morocho. I felt so angry that 
I yelled, slammed the door, and stayed outside, not wanting to knock so 
she could let me back inside. I raved in my head, thinking she didn’t tell 
me things because she hated me and had never wanted me. She came out 
when the sun was starting to set and sat next to me. 

“I’m selfish,” she said. “You're all I have, and you have to understand 
I do everything for you. I will die for you.” 

I thought of that fight as a taxi drove me from the prison to my 
aunt's house. My mother was stubborn to her last breath. I was, after 
all, her daughter. The car rolled down the mountain, past sleepy streets 
strewn with the ravages of a month’s worth of partying—ash from old 
fires, empty bottles of aguardiente. On a sidewalk sat an Old Year doll, 
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loaded with fireworks, looking like a passed-out drunk and waiting for 
its demise at midnight. 

“You got someone in there?” the driver said, and it took me a second 
to understand he meant the prison. I smiled and nodded and turned my 
head to the doll with its farmer hat and poncho. I could almost see it 
on fire, with rockets shooting out of its head, and I could smell powder 
burning in the air. Had my mother been alive, she would have given me 
a quick hug before midnight and gone inside to rant about the noise and 
the dangerous fireworks. I started to compose my first letter to Morocho 
in my head. 
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Julia B. Levine 


ORDINARY PSALM AFTER FAILING ANOTHER CHILD 


I walk home through an abandoned citrus orchard. 
Pick a wild orange, though the tree is frost-burned, 


the sudden cold like an astonished silence 
after a beating no one promised, but there it is— 


ice lacing the pond, star-frost bedded in clover. 
Even the deer tuck themselves into underbrush 


like dark blisters on a moment no one can reach. 
Think of the shot-out nightlights around a soul. 


Or that boy in my office this evening, staring 
at the clock. Wordless. Angry. / hate my past, 


he blurted out, So why ask me to remember? 
Now, I pause at the orchard’s end, under the asterism 


that composes Orion’s belt. Alnitak, Alnilam, Mintaka. 
Each star as one more argument between demolition 


and wonder. Soon I'll take off my gloves. 
Bite the fruit’s bitter skin to begin. 


How many times must I be surprised? 
It cannot be hurried. Each globe must hang 


numb inside its lovely jacket. All day, all night, 
learning its particular portion of sunlight, of rain. 
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Steven Cramer 


CODA 


Am I near the horizon where I grew up? 
The surf churn wakened me and placed me 
between ocean and sand and my parents 


kissing or cursing in dusty, sunlit updrafts. 
Strange buds thrive in the land of the empathic, 
such deep, such watchful green. I wanted 


to be kind and, remembering everyone, 
a good minister; but here I am, confessor 
who trades in silver, a used Portable Rilke. 


I’m neither who I was (a cathedral) 
nor a word looked up, found foreign. 
I’ve searched among the variant endings. 


No matter how hard I try, I don’t recall 
my first death—the one ending during a July 
downpour, then reaching back—a best guess— 


fourteen billion years. As for my second, 
once I arrive, | hope a township names 
a plow or combine after me, cutting edges 


having always been an inspiration, along 
with steam from grass, a whiff of cinnamon. 
Now that I’m here, don’t make me leave 


willingly, like a child who accepts bed, given 


a picture book, where bread wants butter, milk 
wants pitcher, fish wants salt, and pie wants knife. 
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Rachel Morgan 


SYNONYMS FOR PARENTHOOD 


O tiny breath that took. First here blue, 
then pink. How to be ode and elegy? 


And took again. Early humans lived 
about thirty-five years, the age of my mother 


in her Lee Jeans among the Natural History 
Museum's fetuses in jars, shrunken heads, 


and primordial graves. The backyard birthdays 
spread before you. O great years that unfurl. 


As I pulled the thread, your first baby tooth 
snapped, like loosening a stubborn jar’s lid. 


Later that night, I imagine your life while scrubbing 
away magic marker below your right eye. And how 


many times have I searched that eye for pain, 
bleeding, joy. May you never be afraid to be alone. 


Being here is designed as though we've done it before, 


when we've only watched in sorrow—joy. 


an 


Julie Swarstad Johnson 


VOLUNTARY REMEDIATION 


My great-grandparents’ garage folds itself 

flat as a sheet in my dream. That garage 

at the patch folds itself neat into a suitcase 

and walks away while the house and everything else 


go to hell. In my dream, the house at the coal patch 
sinks into the ground while the raw-sided 

ridges sprout backhoes, crushed earth 

opening up, sliding into the valleys that deepen 


into pits obscured behind oak trees. I can't recall 
their names, those mountains or my mine-boss 
great-grandfather. I can’t recall what year 

coal production ceased, or if it has. At what distance 


does a dream become memory, at what depth 
does memory stop its slow seepage through 
the soil? At what depth does contamination 
cease to linger, not of dreams but of acid rain 


from the smelters outside Bisbee, another 
mine town I want to love? It’s settled —my love 
or arsenic—among desert tree roots, slenderest 
highways. At what depth does home cease, 


does a yard exceed the requirements for voluntary 
soil remediation, for teams of men who truck in 
from El Paso to dig up and replace beloved 


shrubs, flowers, property value? On average, 


Ie 


a foot. Backhoes scrape out and change, 

the shallow ground as easy to move in Arizona 
as Pennsylvania, a yard as simple to replace 

as a company-owned house. Sunlight 


can look so cheerful on the hood of a clean 

white pickup. I can believe the men are honest 

who dig up and replace the yards, who have hauled 
entire houses across Bisbee to save them from the pit. 


I can believe in that sky-blue garage. My dreams, 
like hands cupping creek water, have held 

the streets’ slope past Mt. Carmel’s firehouse, 

the light flaking metallic off streamers on a bridge 


leading into that town we've almost all left. The coal- 
colored dirt, the rust-blooded copper dirt, the two-lane 
curving outside Mt. Carmel or outside Bisbee blur 
through my dreams, alongside that first shock, the deep 


time of the earth opened up, turned up 

iridescent, turned up putrid. Through it all, 

a shovel blade goes on searching, goes on toward 

the edge, that fault line, humming, beneath my nights. 
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Sarah Fawn Montgomery 


DETRITUS 


Here we keep our rivers like our people— 
full of debris, the broken backs 

of chairs, wicker worn until it unravels, 
rusted tractor parts, a child’s shovel and pail 
sucked up at shore, the shards of a generation 
of china plates and cups glinting in the muck. 


Our rivers are full of what has disintegrated — 
felled or rotting logs, the bank giving up, 

sliding into the flow that insists on eroding, 

a tangle of branches green in the murky waters— 
thick with what remains after things fall apart. 


Lined with silt—those fine particles cleaved 
with time and the persistent force of ice 
that tears the earth up from itself, 

chews it around and spits out the rest— 
our rivers run with the rushing reminder 
that we are all detritus. 
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A LIST OF WHAT’S BEEN ABANDONED 
—after the Great Midwest 


Motels littering routes West, dotting a bleached landscape. 

An Orange Crush gas station, sweet syrup dried up, hoses coiled. 
Farmhouse leaning left, storm-splintered, rusted tractor in the yard. 
Clotheslines—once precise as furrows—sagging like sorrow. 
Windmill spokes shattered like broken bones in the sky. 


Too many possessions for cars—cups and saucers in the hutch, 
attic magazines, 


vanity mirror, red rouge, lace-sleeved wedding dress like a body 
on a hanger. 


Main street corner grocer’s striped awning tattered in the wind. 
Redbrick schoolhouse choked by vines, windows clotted with fog. 
Grain elevator, post office, meatpacking plant’s blood-stained floor. 
Army depot, power plant, sanitarium, shopping mall. 

Cotton candy carousel, roller coaster rotting in the sky. 

Hundreds of buried missiles, underground poison pointed at the ready. 


Windowless church, doorway empty, hollow like a wailing mouth. 
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Nancy Chen Long 


HEADING HOME 


there is the tree of not-knowing and what is 
not knowing 

if not an accident 

waiting to jolt open the dark 

road you have always traveled 

familiar in its curve 


take for example the curve of a husband’s back 
take the sycamore tree in the bend 

its gray-and-white mottled knots 

trunk too close to the road 

trunk camouflaged lost in the snow 


there is no berth on a country road 

no grace granted by a berm 

it’s late and field after flattened field 

moon lights up the snow 

each oddly-shaped flake does its job 
reflecting refracting 

if you were awake you would say something 
how fireworks have grown out of the ground 
how there is the unknowing 

the cannot know 


and either the baby is safe in her car seat or she isn’t 


if you had been awake 

you would have seen the herd of deer 

stalking through the cornfield 

stepping through stubble that peeked above all that whiteness 
to you it would have looked like something stolen 

from a manger scene 

birth of a child on a country road 
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star from afar portending something significant 
perhaps deer instead of cattle 
the snow glitter on a Christmas card 


there is the unknown 

and there is the choosing to not know 
the choice to drift 

and so you drift 


off the road 

there is the incomputable 

long division 

timbre of a heart divided by slivers of sycamore 
there is the language you cannot parse 

true and false are all there 

is a deer in the road there is 

a sycamore tree trunk 

wide as baby’s cradle 

waiting for you 


Ly 


ON SEEING A HERONRY OF EGRETS NESTING IN A TREE 


Perched ornamental like an angel 
at the apex of a Christmas tree, the bird’s neck is curved, 
slender, the elegant sway of a tangent function. 
The set of egrets—the score of them, nested as they are 
in the treed twilight—they could pass as a scatterplot, 
snowy ellipses on a dark Euclidean plane. I want to discover 
a pattern, a sine wave to impose, dogmatic 
order to instill upon their random arrangement. 

There is nothing 


more orderly than the number one, 
is there? unity and identity, 
like Euler’s identity, numbers under the magical clutch 
of an equation. When we mix every beautiful 
number, it comes down to only one. When solving 
for the irrational, there is no intercessory intercept 
to invoke, no X in need of saving. On some days, 


my incantation is serial, primary, 
a set of numbers I chant 
recursively. It is a sacrament to count, 
beadless. Beads being derivative, rosary or Buddhist, 
beads in my hand are powder down, finely disintegrating 


and clustered. To be celebrant in a wake of buzzards. 
Is that heresy? To be one 
red-collared widowbird, mid-molkt. 
In a volery of birds, to be identity 
when all around us, the sutra of dichotomy, narrowing 
and scalar, some calculus of imputation, starlings 
seen as only black. 
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WINGSPAN 


The puma, stalking. And though the ceiling 
is naught but night sky, the room 


is made of red glass—eight walls ten-feet tall, 


the sliding door, the bolt—all blood-colored 


and glass. Homing pigeons flutter around me, 
doting. Like angels. I have named them. 


Monarch. Swallowtail. Lacewing. Come sing to me 


I coo, while the black puma paces. My body 


is frocked in blue. I wear a brood 
of Lycaeides melissa samuelis like a bridal veil, 


my hair laced in forget-me-nots. 
Sometimes, when I’m perfectly still, 


a pigeon will mistake me 
for an electrical wire, perch long enough 


for me to seize its spindly feathers, 
attach a message, set it free. 
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Mary Ann Samyn 


A WIND COMES THROUGH 


—and buttercups respond. A beautiful set-up, 
for as long as it lasts. 


By habit, the mind imagines what it would prefer. 


Good work, then, to step aside once the metaphor is made; 
whatever you believe, 


the littlest purple flowers are at home in the ditch. 


And three swans move across the lake, 
nothing to it. 


The truly patient don’t bother themselves. 


Maiden’s tears, bachelor’s buttons: 
a charm to want the life you have. 


My father, speechless, must have thoughts along these lines, 
some new knowledge, 


hard-won, this world or the next. 
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A LEVEL GAZE 


So I suppose I readied myself, 

as the pit of the apricot readies itself. 

Come true the sound 

that interests me, finally, most. 

The apricot is a member of the rose family; 
actually, ’m old-fashioned too. 

But what’s my story? 


The fruit’s story is a surprising effervescence. 


Ok. That’s a start. Write it down: 


beauty makes sense. 
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NO OCCASION 


In the book, a girl and her doll wait their turn. 

In line, I look around. Who else’s heart is broken? 
Weather helps: a true companion. 

It’s the wind’s story the tree tells, or is it? 

Am I not heard or just keeping quiet? 

Each doll dress was perfect down to the details. 
Past and future don’t matter but I think of them. 


Longing is the oldest thing about me. 
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Lisa Charnock 


0. mykiss 


Rainbow trout, western native 

her blush running from gill to tail 

above her bone-white belly, 

her body electrifying 

when the current carries a taste— 
something she must pursue— 

driving her to slash the water 

move alongside her prey from behind, 
jaws snapping. And if she sees a caddisfly 
set to break toward adulthood 

she will bend every vertebra in her long back, 
muscles heaving, to launch herself 

into the desert of air, that 

space above her heavenly dome, 

to snatch this morsel 

from among the hatching thousands. 


Each evanescent kiss, Love, 

offers to suspend us in such a moment 

where all the elements converge: 

the sun’s fire prisming through sprays of water, 
air burning lungs, 

the taste of earth in our mouths. 
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Samantha Leigh Futhey 


YO 
(“Night” in Finnish) 


Two vowels held like loose cartilage 
to bones once broken, still unhealed. 
Yé, not the slap of talo, (our homes 


separated by seas), swipe of nainen, 
(the women we pretended to be), 
knock and hiss of rakasta, (the love 


we hungered for, never found). Our 
adopted mothers instructed us, young girls 
swooping towards adulthood: Dont go 


to Mussalo harbor, especially at night, 
walk purposefully under streetlights, 


pretend misunderstanding if Finnish men, 


at bus stops or outside bars, 
call out to you. Foolish swallows we were, 


tempting the long, dusky twilight 


of Finnish summers husked from snow. 
We billowed out at night, perfumed 
with dew. We feared no one; not 


ghosts looming from boulders, 


moss bloomed and bog mufHed, not 
the seagulls cawing their soft warnings. 
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Not even the sea, who’s roar echoed distantly, 
a murmur we ignored when, floating above 


Kotka harbor, we should have heard. We 


didn’t know then the message embedded 
in y6: your howls for help are too low to hear, 
so cover yourself in brambles and birches. 


Be the pheasant that steps, looks, 
steps, looks behind her and listens 


for sounds beneath the sea 


drumming the shore, murmuring night. 
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Jessica Guzman Alderman 


OBLIGATORY NIGHTINGALE POEM 


In which the watch occupy a vine in The Enchanted Tiki Room, 
hurl animatronic 
warbles from the right of the conga line and abandon genuine feathers 


just as a daughter gathers her mother’s sleeve outside, squints against 
summer 
and the fudge bar about to drip. Anyway, there is ice cream everywhere 


now: church, the movies, the Museum of Modern Art—Kelly’s 
aluminum scoop 


put to use. No subterranean spirit, of course, though damn close 


if I admit I’m really at the beach, remembering through my own 
thawing cone 
the nightingale song, the opposite of endangered. Not this noon 


where a boy plays permission about a blue truck, pops wheelies off the 


dunes, 


careens toward the whitecap, the wake a thing to plummet to. 
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SPRING TETRAPTYCH 


Three cockatiels crowd the birdcage, creep 
across the bamboo perch to the pulse 
of rain puddling in a corner of the seed 


guard, below the leaky skylight spring. 


* 


The palmist asks to feel a woman’s pulse, 
says, “A wolf through the door is love’s creep 
out the window,” predicts a cold spring, 
suggests a diet of fig and apple seeds. 


> 


A girl draws hearts the way wind seeds 
a song along the block, mattress springs 
indenting her knees—her pinkie pulses 
against the pencil’s steady creep. 


* 


Behind my knee an amber freckle springs 
like a curved wrench run to seed 

by rust, like a winter dusk creeps 

up on suppertime, quickens the pulse. 
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William Bonfiglio 
MJOLNIR SWINGS EAST 


I rolled along 80, passed like a needle 
through thunderheads, plunged headfirst 
against drapes of rain heavier than any 
I’ve known and when I emerged I looked 
east. 


In Iowa, lightning comes like a net on the 
sky, every frayed ending making the most 
of its incidence. With each flicker the 
shadows of the dwarven brothers gnaw at 
their project. They will leave their furnace 
and, supplicating, present their piece: 


Mjolnir. 


This is a town skewered into halves by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Tonight I throw 
out my arms and bicycle to a spot of lawn 
unguarded by NO TRESPASSING signs. 
There, in drifts of cottonwood, I sit and 


count. 


Two freight engines haul eighty-nine flat 
cars stacked with shipping containers. 
Sparks glitter like dandelion heads from 
wheel rims. Lamplight melts apricot on 
my legs. Cottonwood tufts blaze like 
deepwater fish. But no rain. 
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That comes later, shining down on the 
asphalt like silver dollars. Mjélnir swings 
in high arcs, striking the troposphere as if 
it were sheet metal and splintering every 
lull. The air rattles. A train rattles. Two 
days from now my father will call, say 
they're predicting a heck of a storm 

out east. 
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Osel Jessica Plante 


WAVELAND MISSISSIPPI, AN ELEGY 


Treaded and unlaced by the cattails the dun- 
colored old sneaker lies forgotten and all 


things weighing the same in my mind it swims 
away like our home in Mississippi which 


once unfettered from slab and sky became 
part of the storm surge, because “wind-blown 


water” is not the same as “hurricane” wed learn 
when our Allstate claim was denied. Before, 


we used to hang with Masey, the neighbor's 
gardener, and because I was shy and young I'd 


take the mondo grass she'd give me to plant 
in the too deep gully in our front yard. Theyve 


thirsty, she'd say, the bucket of her voice 


dropping its water on me but I'd never plant 


anything she gave. Mississippi's always had 
something live in its mouth, but after Katrina 


I waved to Masey only once by the wreckage 
of the carriage house, then went on wondering 


about the stray cat I'd fed as our neighbor’s car 
sat slant across our yard. To think they'd been 


angry when our house was built—the metal 


roof, the pergola too close to the street, now our 
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bathtub was in the drive. I reached beneath a fallen 
wall and found a loose doorknob. Ten years later 


it lies in a basket of magazines, the old number ‘1’ 
from our mailbox on the toilet tank. My roommates 


don’t ask what for. I don’t think about my ex-husband 
or miss his Navy uniforms or pick-up truck, but from 


time to time I revisit the image of that mahogany 
front door stained the color of mud. Six panes 


of glass I didn’t care what the neighbors could see 
when they drove by, couldn't be bothered, not when 


the peepers grew so loud at night and the pines cracked 
like knuckles in the wind, worry making me call 


for the dog to come in from the yard. I'd turn off all 
the lights in the house and stand watching out waiting 


for the rain, the windows open an inch, knowing 
I was alone, my bare feet on the cold hard floor. 
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Albert Abonado 


AMERICA TRIES TO REMOVE A SPLINTER 


don’t worry this will be quick my thumb on your palm 

your thumb on my neck my wrist quick 

like your father like your mother 

everything is asharkis awolfis quick 

I have done this once or twice _ trust me 

if you do not have faith most ghosts are the color of grease 
my hand feels like a flame I put through your hair 

I can clip the ends of your toes until they are clouds 

thank you for your patience which is unnecessary _listen 
to me when I say you do not need to move 

you do not need to breathe put your hand on my hip 

I swear a quickness it will be over 

and you will thank me you will not notice how 

I have put my hands inside your bones which are hollow 
which are your father your mother I have 


your hand on my palm how does this feel 
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the weight of a shark your patience is rainwater 


I have never seen hands like these do not 


move when! sayI am quick I mean look up 


isnot quick but sad and still 


the sky 
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FABLE FOR PEOPLE WITH VERY SMALL HANDS OR VERY 
LARGE HEADS 


The smallest violin in the world is played by the smallest person. If you 
cannot hear this music, consider the way your skin always hums. Con- 
sider the violinist’s family that has been living in your shirt pockets. Con- 
sider the tiny hats they lost all over your body. You do not know about 
the wild blueberries they harvest from your hair. You do not know about 
the child they buried in your shoulder—she fell from an eyelash when 
you tilted forward to sneeze. Do not be ashamed that you could not resist 
the pressure of your face, that you did not know her favorite color was 
sunflower, that she kissed the spot on your eye where she believed the 
moon retired every morning. 
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Alyssa Jewell 


SELF-PORTRAIT AS DOROTHY GALE RETURNED AND LIVING 
OUT HER DAYS 


We grow into our eyeballs by the seconds that razorblade 
through our papering skin, through our histories, our hearts knifed 
out 


and dropped in the ditch. To my butcher, I said, the soul, I think, 


is in the brain, and he winked at me over a pound of ground chuck. 


If I don’t show up for two weeks, he worries, and this is more care 
than I have ever given some people. I wanted to know what it 
meant 


to be deeply kind once, how to better fit into myself, starting 
with my wind-wrecked shoulder blades that always bent backward 


so that a stranger had to shove them back into place in a way 
that felt like what I have grown to know of love: constant 


adjustments, touch and release. When do we learn to say no 
to joyriding together, to storm chasing, to cheeseburgers fried 


with flash of grease bright in the pan? I’ve watched aging men, old 
friends 
refuse yogurt from paper cups—practically their last meals, 


watched them 
search a green-grey sky that looked as though it could empty 


into some other world, watched the sun hold every living thing 


close. 
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Brandon Thurman 


COMMUNION 


Today I learned that we don't know 

shit, don't know how single-celled globs 

of life became us, became my boy’s bared joy 
peeling his eyes wide, became his aching 

teeth, slowly tearing their way to the light, 
became the wild mushrooms that I show him 
nuzzled on the forest floor, glowing orange 

with a brilliant unknown, with risk 

& dread & misidentified poison. “Do not eat,” 
was the first commandment. Today I learned 
that we became human when we discovered 

how to cook. A Neanderthal caught in a wildfire, 
eating burnt flesh, drinking boiled blood, 

was the first to see God. It was around the fire 
that God was invented, encoded in story, 

in what we do not know: God of the sky, 

God of the flame. It was around the table 

that God sliced like an ancient Aztec knife 
through my family, story become statute, 

what we don’t know carved out of us, 

offered to the gods: God of wrath, God of death. 
Every Easter, my mother rolled dough around 

a marshmallow & baked it in the oven, leaving 
an absence, a sticky-sweet resurrection. 

I baptized myself in flames of prayer, 

but never disappeared from the tomb 

of my own body. I am buying a dining room table 
with the man I will marry, & we will build a family 
from every hungry sinner, grow a garden 

from every forbidden fruit, & make a religion 
from every orphaned doubt. How many heavens 
are imagined as a banquet? How many heavens 
are imagined with my mother at the table, 
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a mouthful of laughter & hummingbird cake, 
my husband’s son bobbing gently on her lap? 


Today I learned that life is a transfer of energy, 
that energy cannot be created, only redirected: 

a single-celled organism stuck in its prison cell 
walls, a closed cycle of energy until some mystery 
jolts in its cytoplasm; or a primal brain running 

in circles of eat, fuck, hide, until some act of God 
softens the flesh of its prey in the flame, frees up 
energy: brain grows, swells into a vessel of myth, 
neurons charging its eyes with a sight within sight, 
searching for meaning, for God, for knowledge. 
God makes his home in what we don’t know. 

We have exiled him from the sky, from the sea, 
from the stars, from the cocoon & the mother’s 
womb. Someone once told me there is an infinity 
of what we do not know. Today I learned 

that the spark that made us seekers of God 

caused us to drive him out from this earth. 
Somewhere in my father’s prostate, a single cell 
silently rebelled. A revivalist, Pentecostal pastor, 
he prays for healing in groaning unknown tongues, 
asks his doctor to check the PSA levels again. 

The next Sunday, he counts every empty pew, 
prays for forgiveness for his unbelief before taking 
the grape juice & oyster crackers onto his tongue. 
If God makes his home in what we don’t know, 
perhaps my mother was right & God does live 

in our hearts. Sometimes J ache in phantom limbs 
I never had. They say God only stole a rib while we slept. 


Perhaps there are some things we will never know. 


Jennifer Moss 


CONFESSION 


I did 

in the hunger 

and I did 

in the fingers 

and in the flies going blue to red 

in the snap I did 

in the room of masks 

I did in the flags looking tight I did 
in the crackers and spreads 

in the newly cut bone 

in the clotting I did 

in the clothes 

in the blubber in the motherfucker 
in the pool or strange 

sunshine when everything felt blurry 
in the meat that leaks 


in the gullet in the m0 no no no no 


I did 
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Jennifer Givhan 


NIGHT AFTER NIGHT: JUPITER 


Skoll the wolf god lived in the sky 


& sometimes ate the sun. 


If the laws of nature are fixed 
what role is there for God? 


Three tiny dots beside Jupiter 
& then a fourth dot appeared 


Galileo watching in wonder 
these moons circling 


proof positive that at least some objects 
do not orbit the earth. 


(I know the science of eclipse 
but still I need the wolf.) 


Consider the man who wants to build a hill 
on a flat piece of land. 


To make this hill, he digs a hole 


& uses the soil. 


But he’s not just making a hill. 
He’s making a hole— 


The hill’s a negative 
(we begin at zero) 


& the wolf is hunger. Night 
after night, I watch him eat. Proof positive 


at least one girl can fix herself 
from that whole burning sky. 


ty. 


NIEVE & THE BOMB” 
Sorry is my own yard—William Carlos Williams 


1. Los Alamos to Trinity 
late into the night we drank lab alcohol 
200 proof to spice up the punch 
we were young, partying we had two dance bands 
boy & girl scouts a soda fountain & a radio station 
with no call letters 


a cyclotron 7,000 fire extinguishers 


did I ever see a little girl white as snow 
dancing in the light, blanketing 
the light 


so bright a blind woman could see her— 
the child mushrooming 
brain-gray shadow in the dark? 


we were there for a trigger 
we were there for a millionth of a second 


we were there for a violent chain reaction 
that treated us for what we were: 
we were matter. 


2. Trinity Says 
even my cows 
began losing 
their hair 
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—when it grew back 
white & mottled 


no two markings were alike— 
lightning burns my sand into glass 


your carbon bodies 
my glass-boned sand 


like a little girl’s porcelain doll 
even when shattered 


is still 


a doll. 
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MULTIVERSE AS EINSTEIN’S SINGLE MAMA 


In one brightly lit desert 
Mama rebirthed Albert 
& affectionately called him Bertie. 


She taught him to dance cumbias 
but never to catch 
butterflies on their way 


to Mexico neither for beauty 
nor study. 


He never learned 
the violin & always 


combed his hair. 


Like me, he never had a father who never 
brought home compasses 
or clock parts 


& we couldn’ let him 
wander the barrio 


alone. 
A child should know 


at least one main dish so 
Mama taught him to cook arroz con pollo 


to pluck & scrub the dead bird with salt 
to add one bay leaf 
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into the boiling red water 
to bite a wooden spoon 
to stop the tears of onions. 


I wanted him to find 
a cure for what 
ailed us. 


There was never a bomb 


he never accidentally 
helped create. 


The bomb went off. 
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MINOR SCALE 


“Future tests are not expected to get bigger than Minor Scale” & in 
particular, “There are no plans for a test called Major Scale” 
—Defense Nuclear Agency, 1986 


White Sands missiles launch 
a series of tests 


—caramel corn balls 
popcorn balls 
snowballs 


hey they're bombs 
dandelions 
(bio-domes) 

no, bubbles 
cocoons! 


a spider spins webs around its prey: 


Christmas ornaments 
glowing... 


Turkeys on a Moonlight Roost at Bosque del Apache. 
It’s not how they appear, but what they believe themselves to be— 
what they mean to say. What they dream 


before they give up 
& explode. 
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Dan Beachy-Quick 


, EVEN 


Thou still unravish'd bride of quietness. 


Who is not at some time a dream of oneself and nothing more? 


The litany in hell is weeping, saith Dante, Dante saith, as he travels 
through hell. 


Again is again. The copulative verb as the hellish equation. 


Reciprocity such a curious law. Sometimes a TeA0c, an end proper to the 
cause that preceded it—as in one’s eternal punishment for choices made 
in time. Sometimes a motion that cannot but be met by a similar motion. 
As above, so below. And sometimes a motion becomes a notion, and a 
thought transforms into image, or an image into thought, as Dryope turns 
into a tree, and her child plays in the shadow of thought beneath her. 


Sometimes the mind can’t help itself. 


“Love, that exempts no one beloved from loving,” is how Francesca 
describes the mortal predicament that in hell has left her buffeted by 
winds in an “infernal hurricane that never rests,” whose howling gale is 
overblown by the wailing laments of the damned. ‘The souls damned for 
carnal lusts, like swallows that once taken to wing will never touch the 
ground again, stay up in the air, blown through abyss, afloat in nothing, 
driven by intolerable winds that are no more than the hellish magnifica- 


tions of their once blissful sighs. 


Come dove, and speak to me. Come thrush. Come nightingale. Come 


swallow. Come and speak. 
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Keats writes in a letter: “The fifth canto of Dante pleases me more and 
more. It is that one in which he meets with Paulo and Francesca. I had 
passed many days in rather a low state of mind and in the midst of them 
I dreamt of being in that region of Hell. The dream was one of the most 
delightful enjoyments I ever had in my life. I floated about the whirling at- 
mosphere as it is described with a beautiful figure to whose lips mine were 
joined as it seemd for an age, and in the midst of all this cold and darkness 
I was warm. Even flowery tree tops sprung up and we rested on them 
sometimes with the lightness of a cloud till the wind blew us away again.” 


Thou art a dreaming thing, a fever of thyself, says the goddess, to the man 
awake only in his dream. 


Francesca explains to Dante how she came to commit her sin with the 
brother of her husband. She and Paulo were reading for their delight of 
Lancelot, and love so overcame him, reading about love, that he closed 
his eyes and kissed her on the mouth. Keats reads of Francesca reading 
of Lancelot and closes his eyes and dreams of a kiss that makes of hell a 
heaven where the flower-trees make a brief nest for the lovers who from 
their loving cannot cease. 


Sometimes the notion becomes a motion. Sometimes the mind asks the 
sparrow to sing for me. Sing for me. 


Sometimes I can't help myself. 


Keats begins his afterlife while still living this one. “I have an habitual 
feeling of my real life having past, and that I am leading a posthumous 
existence.” He is dying in Rome. He did not bring his beloved Dante 
with him. Both are exiles, I guess. He will not open the letters the woman 
he loves sends him. Later they will be wrapped in the shroud in which 
he will be buried, never to be read, but forever near, next his skin, if not 
upon his lips. Again is again. He wakes from a troubled, fevered sleep, 
and speaks out to Severn, the friend caring for him: “How long is this 
posthumous life of mine to last?” 
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Francesca says to Dante: 


There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 


In misery. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, from whose translation I quote, repeated 
these lines often, remembering his wife who died in the fire that burned 
to ash much of his house while the poet worked on translating hell. 
“There is no greater sorrow...” 


On which point, I think, John Keats would agree. Having woken up so 
often, feverish, remembering. 


* 


Not every hell is a dismal hole. You can visit other versions more easily. Just 
walk up the museum steps. You need no Virgil, just the gallery map. Go 
past the shepherds in the green fields. Past each Christ on the walls. Past 
the babies tumbling down a grotto like a river made of birth itself. Past 
Achilles’ shield made of crayon and oil and pencil marks. There you will 
find my favorite hell, made of glass, so shyly reflective, you look through 
yourself as you look through it, a bride hovering in the air, and below her, 
the bachelors who after her lust, hovering in nothing, too. 


A “delay in glass,” Duchamp calls it. Kind of like one line of poetry taken 
out from the whole poem, if only you could see the whole poem through 
the single line. Like only if it didn't take time to read from first word to 
last. Like only if grammar were an instant revelation, like light, in the eye. 


Sometimes the mind can’t be helped. 


Marcel Duchamp spent eight years working on The Bride Stripped Bare 
by Her Bachelors, Even. He never finished it. Composed with lead wire 
and foil between two large panes of glass, Duchamp let time itself color 
the work, leaving it in an attic where the dust gathered on it over many 
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months. Man Ray’s photograph looks like a document made of a lost 
civilization, of Atlantis perhaps, if rather than by ocean, the world had 
been drowned in dust. 


The same collaborator keeps drawing on our faces lines we have not asked 
to be etched, lines which we can see if, ignoring the museum guards, you 
get close enough to the glass to see in the glare of the pane your own face 
looking. Then you see yourself seeing in ways in which you never hear 
yourself hear. Sure, there’s echoes in the art-cave. But the syllables keep 
going away, slipping past the delay that sends the words back our way. 


The top half of the glass is the realm of the bride, free from perspective, a 
creature part machine and part insect, running on love gasoline, sparking 
her own motor, dreaming of the orgasm she can only bring to blossom 
herself, dropping her dress from the power of her own imagination, her 
desire a kind of gearing that “binds the bouquet.” Her desire is “igno- 
rant, is “blank,” with “a touch of malice” in it; and when she rejects the 
amorous overtures of the bachelors, she does so warmly, not chastely. 


It is ancient trope, the reclining nude, the bride before consummation, 
the virgin feeling the blush in her cheek. Sometimes the bride breaks in 
her beauty our expectation of what beauty should be. 


A dream blossoms from her head: the “cinematic blossoming,” the “halo 
of the bride,” the “milky way.” Between the largest part of her body, 
which contains not only her “steam engine” and “pendu femelle,” just 
above the “arbor type,” there is a “letter box.” You cannot see it. But those 
erotic sparks igniting the love gasoline into the blossoming bound only 
by desire itself carry electrically letters that fill the three nets in the dream 
cloud, a kind of dream of the self dreaming herself, an alphabet bringing 


no other being into being but the dreamer in her desire. An essence made 
of accident. 


Duchamp writes a series of notes he keeps in a green box, and on these 
notes are his thoughts regarding the bride and her bachelors. Some 
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scholars claim the art piece standing in the museum is but an illustration 
of the ideas and concepts written in those notes; others disagree, and claim 
the notes are just a tangential thinking to the ideas inherent in the master- 


piece. Mostly I agree. 


Duchamp writes: “The search for ‘prime words (‘divisible’ only by them- 
selves and unity).” He writes: “These signs must be thought of as the 
letters of the new alphabet.” He writes, “This alphabet very probably is 
only suitable for the description of this picture.” 
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So hard to read the notes in these words I know so well, to stand before 
the bride and years later write these pages, using none of the words to de- 
scribe her she uses to understand herself. Jean Cocteau, the filmmaker and 
artist, so I once was told, could bring himself to orgasm without touching 
himself or being touched. In the museum, waiting for the bride to drop 
her dress, I kept worrying I might find myself in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. I think it might have happened had I been able to hear the words 
she dreamed, those prime words divisible only by themselves, where death 
and desire are one, and any who hears them are spoken by them, and 
desire becomes your only bound. As it was, I looked down. Not in embar- 
rassment, maybe in disappointment. I kept touching the tip of my penis 
when I put my hand in my pocket, but nothing could wake it up. 


Duchamp made a series of suitcases into which he built miniature ver- 
sions of all the art he'd ever made. Some were special editions that con- 
tained a unique piece of art. In one of them, a black silk cloth onto which 
hed ejaculated. Earlier in his career he turned a urinal upside down and 
signed it R. Mutt. The poet William Blake reminds us that our procre- 
ative and excretory organs are one and the same. Blake and his wife used 
to sit naked together in separate armchairs before the fire and read out 
loud Milton's Paradise Lost. Later in his life Duchamp asked his wife to 
sit on wet clay and then bronzed the result. 


Sometimes the nude is the absence of the body. Or is what waits the body 
to come fill it. Or is what comes out of the body and like a miniature milky 
way spills across the black cloth, an arm of our own galaxy, but the galaxy 
is what reaches inside us. Sometimes you name the edges of the labia after 
the leaf that covers Eve's shame. Sometimes we're clothed in nudity. 


I guess when I looked down I looked down in shame. 
Just like the other bachelors, wanting so terribly the bride. 


I felt like a set of clothes without a body, an emptiness dressed up. Maybe 
that’s the male condition. To want to be a person, and end up being the 
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mold waiting the clay, waiting the breath, waiting the drop or two of 
sea-water. The patient mold waiting for the illuminating gas. 


The litany in hell is weeping, weeping; but there are other litanies. The 
nine bachelors, the “malic molds,” move back and forth on a glider, fill- 
ing with an illuminating gas that never lights a thing but their own in- 
finite longing, singing endlessly one song on eternal repeat: “Slow life, 
Vicious circle, Onanism, Horizontal, Buffer of life, Junk of life, Cheap 
construction, Tin, cords, iron wire, Eccentric wooden pulleys, Monoto- 
nous fly wheel, Beer professor.” Duchamp writes this list once, crosses it 
out, and then writes it again. Such is the useless song of the whole “celi- 
bate machine.” Unable to consummate the marriage each one so desires, 
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the illuminating gas floats up into spindles which makes dizzy the up- 
ward direction each by its nature should go, is caught then by the sieves, 
and drawn down into the chocolate grinder where, rather than the bliss 
of the bride, the bachelors only “grind their own chocolate” forever. 


Dante didn't see such men in hell, not because they are not there, but 
because Virgil didn’t want to show him—they are such a version of most 
of us all—saying endlessly the same words, trying to get Beatrice float- 
ing above us to drop down her dress and come naked to our chamber. 
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Recent research places the bachelors on the edge of the second round of 
the seventh circle, where in an infertile plain the damned walk beneath 
the sparks raining down on them, but the essay in which I found the 
hypothesis I’ve lost, and cannot provide the citation. 


But Duchamp writes a little about this hell, though he had no Virgil, only 
himself. “But they will never be able to pass beyond the Mask = They would 
have been as if enveloped, alongside their regrets, by a mirror reflecting 
back to them their own complexity to the point of their being halluci- 
nated rather onanistically.” Then he calls them a “cemetery,” which— 
according to the infernal grammars—is in hell the collective noun for 
such bachelors. 


I thought of this passage which I'd not realized ’d memorized when I last 
went back to the museum to see the bride. I had in myself such complex- 
ities of thought, such ardors of passion, but I could see none of it in my 
own face, looking at myself looking in the mirror of the glass, somewhat 
older than before, where the bride sang to herself her own song, and I 
recited my litany beside her, each one of us silent, but mine a different 
silence, so absorbed by the profundity of my own thought that I almost 
got an erection, to be so full of ideas like a child filled with too much 
chocolate; but of her words I could hear nothing. Even if she spoke them 
to me—her dream, her stars, her milky way—I wasn’t able to understand. 


I keep wondering if my hands are filled with the invisible bouquet, but I 
can't see a thing, and the scent in my palms is what? Maybe just my own 
skin. Maybe fear. Maybe truth. Maybe beauty. Maybe the happy boughs 
of the trees sprung up in heaven. Maybe the petals the floating lovers 


knocked down. 
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Mark Irwin 


THE EMERGENCY OF POETRY 


The poet resembles the paramedic in that she or he arrives first at the 
accident of language. The unexpected forces new arrivals. Poetry is born 
of crisis or will seek it, often beginning in medias res—the middle where 
danger lies, and where the attention of the poet becomes conditional 
and vulnerable to subject matter. Crisis expands language through expe- 
rience. Poetry embraces chaos and the unexpected as it transforms space 
through language and redefines place, renewing our relationship to re- 
ality. By confronting, accessing, and engaging the present, the poet strives 
to find an everywhere at once and seeks an emergency through language. 

—To find an emergency through language that leads to immedi- 
acy and inevitability where new realities occur. Brenda Hillman does in 
her poem “Till It Finishes What It Does,” navigating through unlikely 
words (“comet, creosote, wren, Granite, saddle, pharmaceutical, nexus) 
that join the human, terrestrial, and cosmic as she relays a father’s crisis, 
which expands the intensity of language. Hillman’s phrasing, “Granite, 
wild at the hands / of quartz,” creates instant poetic instability that would 
require geographical eras. 


he lay 

on his lifebed, in the dusk, holding 

the tail of a comet. Outside 
the hospital, creosote; 
the cactus wren is such a good packer. 
Granite, wild at the hands 
of quartz, rose in the saddle 

of the mountains. (I’m writing this 

with a pharmaceutical pen, 
at the nexus of science & magic... .)! 
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The poet’s parenthetical address at the end of the first stanza is an 
admission that erodes both the speaker’s and our confidence in language. 
The remark also seems literal. Did the poet write this with a pen at the 
hospital? Here the “nexus” or link appears where the prescription of 
medicine and art might heal, their seeming magic. 

The first half of the second and final stanza clarifies the necessary 
surgery and sacralizes the nature of poetic language and art, for we 
know that many hieroglyphs (heiros/sacred) descend directly from the 
more ancient cave paintings of animals. Here the father literally inter- 
nalizes the magic totem through surgery while the poet recognizes it 
“like the spokes /of the sun disk,” an amulet that both artist and doctor 
use. 


When all the visitors 
had left the room, 
the tiny valve of the pig beat inside 
our father’s heart, like the spokes 
of the sun disk, in a hieroglyph— 
above the squiggly river symbol, 
like meaning & its tributaries, 
nothingness & art...” 
The poem's wonderful title “Till It Finishes What It Does,” attempts to 
prescribe and limit language that does not yet have emotional power, just 
as in the body it is the heart that finds cadence and finishes the physical- 
ity of feeling. 


2. 


The subject of Thomas Sayers Ellis’ “Or,” is certainly no accident but 
arrives at the accident of language, traversing great lexical and social dis- 
tances as the title, a conjunction that is often used in a racial context— 
white or black—echoes throughout the poem. Ellis heightens the notion 
of racism by imploding this conjunction “or” into a racial slur, “Oreo,” 
then using its sonoral power that meanders and collapses historical, 
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’ 


capitalistic, mythic, diasporic, political, and geographical borders. Here 
are stanzas one, seven, eight, eleven, twelve and thirteen of his powerful 
thirteen stanza rant that incorporates varied jazz riffs. 


Or Oreo, or 

worse. Or ordinary. 
Or your choice 

of category... 


or born poor 
or Corporate. Or Moor. 


Or a Noir Orpheus 
or Senghor 


or 
Diaspora... 


or reform or a sore chorus. 
Or Electoral Corruption 
or important ports 

of Yoruba or worry 


or 


Neighbor 


or fear of... 
or terror or border. 
Or all organized 


minorities.* 


“Or” resonates from categorization, the opposite of freedom, and 
skips like a dangerous stone gaining weight through “Zora” (Hurston), 
“Corporate, “Moor” (indigenous black Africans), “Noir Orpheus,” 
“Senghor” (the Senegalese poet and statesman), “Diaspora,” “Electoral 
Corruption,’ “Yoruba,” “border,” and “minorities” etc. In “Yoruba” Ellis 
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alludes to the culturally rich Yoruba people, bordering the Bight of Benin 
. (The Slave Coast), who are enslaved and deported to Cuba, Trinidad, and 
Brazil, among other countries. With them the practice of Voodoo is also 
transported, and we glimpse a kind of poetic Voodoo in Ellis’ wonderful 
poem, one perhaps ascribed through white paranoia in the last stanza 
just quoted. The fragmented, stop and start nature of the poem—with its 
incomplete sentences—gains power in that it is almost “verb-less,” which 
is a metaphor for the abhorring nature of slavery, and this becomes the 
subtle yet crowning paradox of Ellis’ work. Zora Hurston, the black nov- 
elist and anthropologist who grew up in one of the first all-black towns 
in the U.S. (Eatonville, Florida), later exposed white men in power who 


took black women as concubines. 
3. 


—To arrive unexpected. The inevitability of tradition and boredom in art 
finally lead to surprise and another type of inevitability/emergency, the 
breaking with form through culture and history, as Cummings demon- 
strates in “Buffalo Bill’s,” written in the early twenties. 


Buffalo Bill’s 
defunct 
who used to 
ride a watersmooth-silver 
stallion 
and break onetwothreefourfive pigeonsjustlikethat* 


The faux cultural icon that startles and entertains will become anony- 
mous in death: “how do you like your blue-eyed boy / Mister Death.” 
Surprise, immediacy, and inevitability have always been and al- 
ways will be important aspects of poetry. In John Ashbery’s poem “As 
We Know” we are told, “The way we had come was all we could see.” 
—Poetry often occurs beyond or outside “The way,’ extending the bor- 


ders of language. 


Leip 


4. 


The emergency of poetry involves not only accessing the present, but ex- 
cessing it. In this way a new reality is created. Jorie Graham accomplishes 
this in “Prayer,” the first poem in her book Never. We read— 


the minnows, thousands, swirl 
themselves, each a miniscule muscle... 


—and later, 


What you get is to be changed. More and more by 
each glistening minute, through which infinity threads itself,° 


Emmanuel Levinas in God, Death, and Time tells us, “The excess over 
the present is the life of the Infinite.”” What could be more real than an 
“excess over the present”? 


5. 


Peter Gizzi confronts the dangers and ecstasies of the present in his poem 
“Beginning with a Phrase by Simone Weil”: “There is no better time than 
the present when we have lost everything.” Weil confronts the ontolog- 
ical problem of the present, that moment of absolute arrival and loss. 
Gizzi provides a wonderful improvisation on the subject, a riff that is as 
socially and scientifically attuned as it is poetic: 


In the expanding model things slowly drift and everything bet- 


ter than the present is lost in no time. 
A day mulches according to gravity 


and the sow bug marches. Gone, the hinge cracks, the gate 
swings a breeze. . .8 


Gizzi’s genius in adapting the Weil phrase lies in his ability to skim 
the froth of the actual present through detail: “A day mulches according 
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to gravity / and the sow bug marches.” He also redefines the poetic pres- 
ent by writing a margined prose line that seethes, implodes with the high 
music and odd diction of what is not always poetic “cars/garbage/tar” 
while he alludes to Dickinson, another poet obsessed with “being”: 


I heard a fly buzz. I heard re- 
vealed nature, 
cars in the street and the garbage, footprints of a world, every 
fly a perpetual window, 
unalloyed life, g/ing, pinnacles of tar.’ 


His poem moves along by continually improvising Weil’s phrase: 


There is no better everything than loss when we have time. No 
lack in the present better than everything.’° 


How many poets have the courage to confront the present in such 
an absolute manner? Gizzi addresses this in a later poem from Threshold 
Songs, entitled “The Growing Edge”: “ 
/ or to write a poem / I mean the whole / vortex of home / buckling in- 
side /a deep sea whine / flash lightning / birth storms / weather of pale / 


blinding life”"! 


what does it mean / to be tough 


6. 


The continual dangers of language lie in the paradox of language. How 
to express the present through a language whose form and content reach 
back over 2500 years. The paradox that arises is born from the words 
themselves. W.S. Merwin comments on the poet’s attempt to capture the 


present through the age of language. 


The moment you say paradox, youre using language to 
express something that cannot be expressed, and that’s 
what poetry is: There is nothing but presence; on the 
other hand, there seems to be nothing but absence, and 


1? 


’ 


poetry is addressing this emerging presence, this speak- 
ing presence, but actually everything that we think of 
in the phenomenal world is absence. It’s the past and 
future. Very few things are actually present.’ 


The present contains both ecstasy and danger because it is so expan- 
sive. Ideally the poet wishes to dilate the present until it seems to contain 
all time. Merwin continues describing our precarious relationship with 
the expansive present: 


The present is the primary thing. The absolute primary 
thing, but everything else is secondary and relative as 
you try to deal with it. Our relation to it is dissolving. 
The present in a sense doesn’t exist in time. I really be- 
lieve that the beginning of the universe is still there. The 
universe in a sense has not begun, and that beginning is 
there in every moment of the present.” 


The notion that “the beginning of the universe is there in every mo- 
ment of the present” is fascinating and provides a key insight into the 
poet’s imagination. In a sense “the present” allows possibility, and it is 
through our art of attention that we find poetry within it. In “Just This” 
Merwin’s art presences itself with the perception of the entire universe 
in its evolution, but only as the speaker recalls his own genetic memory 
melding with the more distant geological and cosmic time: 


and then the gathering of the first stars 
unhurried in their flowering spaces 
and far into the story the planets 
cooling slowly and the ages of rain 
then the seas starting to bear memory 
the gaze of the first cell at its waking" 
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7. 


Arriving at the emergency of language requires absolute attention, self- 
lessness, and an abandonment to words. Franz Kafka arrives here in 
many of his short prose pieces. Here is “The Wish to Be a Red Indian,” 
so inflected with possibility that it becomes poetry. 


If one were only an Indian, alert to each instant, and on 

a racing horse, leaning against the wind, kept on quivering 
fitfully over the quivering ground, until one shed one’s spurs, 
no need for spurs, and cast off one’s reins, no need for reins, 
and barely saw that the land before one was smoothly shorn 


heath when already horse’s head and neck would be gone.” 


Heights of language are often attained through the subjunctive or 
conditional, those expressing wished or imagined possibilities. The Indi- 
an’s vanishing into the landscape is dependent on his surroundings and 
becoming one with the horse. The poet or artist must become one, vanish 
into his or her subject matter. Aristotle writes “the poet’s function is to 
describe, not the thing that has happened, but a kind of thing that might 


happen, i.e., what is possible as being probable or necessary.”'® 
8. 


The emergency of language may appear to be narrative, but it often involves 
the danger of encountering multiple places in rapid succession and uniting 


them. Here’s the opening of Arthur Rimbaud’s “The Drunken Boat”: 


As I was going down wild Rivers 

I lost guide of my deck hands. 

Yelping Indians had targeted and nailed 
Their naked bodies to colored stakes. 


I cared little for any crew, whether those 
Of Flemish wheat or English cottons. (no stanza break) 
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And when the ruckus and confusion ended, . 
The rivers gave green wish to my descent.'” 


This is not Stevens’ “The maker’s rage to order words of the sea,” 
but the embrace of chaos, and this speaker’s voyage—nothing less than 
an adolescent’s rebellion against parental control—is on a larger scale a 
rebellion against the Industrial Age’s mass control of the human spirit 
and commerce. 

Rimbaud, more than any poet of his era, redefines place. The poet 
would often walk up to 20 miles a day, both in Europe and Ethiopia. In 
France the poet used to read and sometimes write while walking, a notion 
that makes “place” a kind of pregnant now where not only the body is mov- 
ing, but words, phrases, finding their more vital syntax. “Lis ceci en march- 
ant”'® (Read here while walking), Rimbaud advised his friend Delahaye. 

In Rimbaud’s ///uminations, multiple locations are sensually located 
in the present then denied. Here’s an example from “Aprés le deluge” 


(After the Flood): 


Blood flowed at Bluebeard’s house—in the slaughterhouses, — 
in the arenas where God’s seal of light blushed windows. 
Blood and milk flowed. 


Beavers labored. Coffee cups steamed in the bars. 


In the mansion-like house with humid windows, children 


in mourning gazed at marvelous pictures. 


A door slammed, and on the village square, the child 
waved his arms, understood by weathervanes and wind cocks 
everywhere in the dazzling rain." 


It’s as if Rimbaud, by locating and denying place, becomes a universal 
present. He is in fact like the child “on the village square” who waves his 


arms and is understood “by weathervanes and wind cocks” in all possible 
directions, everywhere. 
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This is the genius of Rimbaud and it is no different in his poem “Vow- 
els” where he confronts an emergency in language by inventing colors 
for each vowel. Why? —Certainly out of a frustration with the limits of 
language. Color does not evolve in a manner similar to words through the 
grammatical rules of language. Color is much more ancient and primal. 
Its language comes from the human body, earth, sky. Color is at once 
physical and metaphysical: red from blood or fire; blue from sea or sky. 
In “Vowels” the poet not only invents the colors but tells of their origins: 


The black A, white E, Red I, green U, and blue O: Vowels, 
someday I’ll tell of your dormant birth: The black 

A’s hairy corset of shining flies which buzz 

and buzz around such brutal stench 


in shadow-gulfs; The E’s white of vapors and tents, 
tall, lancing glaciers, white kings and supple flowers; 
The I’s purples spit blood, laughter of alluring 

lips angry or sorrowfully drunk.” 


Just as in “After the Flood” we sense that the notion of place is displaced. 
The vowels become colors, the colors in turn something else: The black / 
A’s hairy corset of shining flies which buzz / and buzz around such brutal 
stench / in shadow-gulf.. .” The poet’s impatience seems to burn from 
silence. Rimbaud is working sublimely in a field of color that Rothko will 
expand on 100 years later. 

All of the radical invention recalls the poet’s claim at the end of A 
Season in Hell: “One must be absolutely modern.” It is Rimbaud’s ob- 
session with the new in all things that drives not only the poet, but the 
traveler, the trader, and the explorer who extends not only the limits of 


the word, but the world with his body. 


9. 


The late French poet Yves Bonnefoy believed that “Poetry is an act by 


which the relation of words to reality is renewed.”*' Renewing language 
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often involves a crisis. The poet Angie Estes accomplishes this act in her 
poem “I Want to Talk About You,” a love poem that while marveling at 
flocks of starlings, recreates, improvises our relation to the world via these 
birds. Here’s the richly alliterative opening: 


when starlings swell over Otmoor, east of Oxford, as the afternoon 


light starts to fade. Fifty flocks of fifteen to twenty starlings, riff raff 


who have spent the day foraging in fields and gardens suddenly rise 
like a blanket tossed into the sky, a reveling that molts sorrows to roost 


rows, roost rows to sorrows as they soar through aerial corridors and swerve 
into the shape of a cowl that lengthens to a woolen scarf wrapping . . .”* 


Estes’ command of language, in which words regenerate new words (“sor- 
rows to roost/rows”) reminds one of Plath’s work. Here the pianissimo 
darkens (“shape of a cowl”) as this poem veers toward those despairs that 
lovers encounter “damned but driven on / by violent winds,” alluding to 
Dante's The Inferno. 

What's most enthralling about this poem, whose title refers to John 
Coltrane’s performance of that Billy Eckstine song, is Estes’ own impro- 
visation as she creates anagrams of words (art slings | grass lint, | snarl gist, 
/ gnarls sit) and induces an avian reality as the poem ends: 


like the wave’s rain of sand or words falling 


out of a sentence: art slings, we called them, grass lint, snarl gist, gnarls 
sit. Art slings them this way, /ast grins, art slings swell, rove 


over, red rover, red rover, send artlings right over, artlings 
rove, moor to swell, write Otmoor all over?3 


Again the speaker becomes her subject matter—starlings, matters of 
the heart—and embodies the place “Otmoor, east of Oxford,” until “the 


relation of words to reality is renewed” and origin of place is recreated: 
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“ted rover, red rover, send artlings right over, artlings / rove, moor to swell, 
write Otmoor all over”. A common child’s play-song summons the heav- 
ens, birds, and writes “Otmoor all over” as Eros not only re-accomplishes 
place but recreates it. 


10. 


The emergency of poetry and its engagement with language lies in the 
impossibility of rescue: the impossibility of rescuing the present from the 
past, and presence from absence, while the poet attempts to cross new 
lexical, perceptual, and emotional boundaries. In his novel Gargoyles, 
Thomas Bernhard tells us, “Rescue lies in the place we do not go to be- 
cause we cannot turn back.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Elena Passarello. Animals Strike Curious Poses. 
Sarabande, 2017. 


Reviewed by B. Douglas Caldwell 


In one of the essays in her new collection, Animals Strike Curious Poses, 
Elena Passarello describes her personal view of animals as a bit warped: 
“the animal of my mind is a gaudy but satisfying creature that has little 
to do with fact from the get-go” (184). She’s been introducing readers to 
Lancelot, a surgically-altered one-horned goat marketed by the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus as a unicorn, and making no 
attempt at all to hide that, as a child, she adored the strange little crit- 
ter. The passage is more than a little self-deprecating—further down the 
page, she calls her mental image of animals “bright and dandy and pain- 
fully incorrect” and pins the blame for her misconceptions on Lancelot’s 
weirdness. After reading Animals Strike Curious Poses, however, one can't 
help but wonder if that askew view of the natural world is worth support- 
ing. Like Lancelot, there’s something fantastical about the creatures that 
Passarello turns to, something in all of them that makes it impossible to 
see them as simple beasts. Animals Strike Curious Poses is not exactly na- 
ture writing, but a bestiary for the modern era, a book that is as fantastic 
and reverent as it is thought-provoking and informative. 

The sixteen essays in Passarello’s collection focus on animals named by 
humans and remembered for their historical, scientific, or cultural signif- 
icance. The collection’s timeline is long, starting 39,000 years ago with a 
mammoth calf named Yuka and ending in 2000 with the death of Celia, 
the last living Iberian wild goat. “Of all the images that make our world, an- 
imal images are particularly buried inside,” Passarello says: “We feel the pull 
of them before we know how to name them, or how to even fully see them. 
It is as if they are always waiting, crude sketches of themselves in the recesses 
of our bodies” (15). Passarello’s work operates on that pull, and in her hands 
the animals of the past are far more than sketches, rendered as majestic and 
larger-than-life as they must have seemed to those who knew them. 
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From serious meditations on the first European drawings of a rhi- 
noceros by Albrecht Diirer to a dirty joke told entirely with words from 
the sign language vocabulary of Koko the gorilla, Passarello sweeps read- 
ers along on a zoological tour unlike any other. She masterfully balances 
the somber with the provocative with the riotously funny, and the essays 
of the collection are as diverse as the animals in her menagerie. In writing 
about a monstrous wolf that plagued the medieval village of Gubbio, 
for example, Passarello adopts the voice of a minister armed only with a 
Bible and bestiary of his own: 


Mostly, the books of beasts used the Wolf to illustrate 
the most lupine of human sins. You must hate the sins 
of the Wolf, the bestiaries said—the sins of rogues, 
apostates, and highwaymen—as they are sins too cun- 
ning to simply be feared. Hear these words on the Wolf, 
sinners, and then think upon the Wolf that might, at 
any moment, ravage the lamb inside you. (24) 


Compare that to the faint bemusement of Harriet, a Galapagos tortoise 
that once belonged to Charles Darwin, on meeting Steve Irwin on her 


one hundred and seventy-fifth birthday: 


A fully grown man in short pants, named Irwin, hops to 
either side of you, his hair stuck to his ruddy forehead in 
wet, blond drips. “CRIKEY!” he yells, then “CRIKEY!” 
again [. . .] He will lead the crowd in a dirgelike “Happy 
birthday, dear Harry-ette,” then skip a few hundred 
yards over to the “Croco-seum” for an impromptu rep- 
tile freak-out. Watch him bound onto the stage, a baby 
croc in each hand, shaking them like maracas in the 


dusty breeze. (93) 


Whether celebrating the webs woven by the first spider taken into outer 
space or offering readers tongue-in-cheek warnings about trying to teach 
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a starling to whistle Mozart, Passarello finds the right tone for every essay, 
propelling readers from one magnificent animal to the next. 

While each essay stands firmly on its own, taken together the collec- 
tion is a beautiful and complex exploration of what it is about animals 
that humans find so fascinating, even those animals to which we have 
been monstrously cruel. One essay is set in a bear-baiting ring; another 
documents the lives of circus elephants in the United States while Thomas 
Edison was pushing electricity into everyday life—two seemingly unre- 
lated topics that eventually intersect in grisly fashion. That the first and 
last essays of the collection are about extinct species is appropriate; the 
final essay, which begins with a catalogue of the ways that the last mem- 
bers of several species died, is wrenching. In these passages, Passarello 
writes with the fire and passion of the best conservationists, and it would 
be a hard-hearted reader indeed who could remain unmoved. 

From Yuka to Celia, from Joffrey the cat to Mike the headless 
chicken, Passarello’s zoo stands at the ready to answer the old Shakespear- 
ean question: What’s in a name? For Passarello’s animals, the answer is a 
rich history of science, art, music, and culture, with a few circus sideshow 
tricks thrown in. Near the end of the collection, Passarello writes, “It isn’t 
difficult to see a name as a kind of factual description,” and for the sub- 
jects of Animals Strike Curious Poses that certainly seems true (195). Far 
from anonymous and typical specimens, the animals Passarello brings to 
the reader are wondrous and strange. Even gaudy Lancelot manages to 


capture a bit of real magic. 
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